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THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS, 


ae: proposed meeting of the Emperors of Germany, 
Avsrria, and Russta at Berlin is an event of considerable 
importance. But its importance lies as much in what it does 
not betoken as in what it does betoken. Fifty years ago, or 
even twenty years ago, it would have meant that the members 
of the Holy Alliance were met to fulminate the edicts of 
despotism over the face of Eastern and Central Europe. It, 
would have meant that the heads of political reaction were 
gathered together in a common design hostile to the liberties, 
and probably to the peace, of their neighbours, and adverse to 
all that was enlightened and independent in their own terri- 
tories. Now it indicates nothing of the sort. It is a meeting 
of Sovereigns who have many interests in common, and some 
few causes of discord or distrust, and who desire to see how 
peace may be preserved and difficulties arranged. The first 
origin of the meeting may be attributed to the political needs 
and apprehensions of Austria. No country has gained more 
from disaster; and no country has shown less of enmity 
to her enemies. To fight Austria seems to be the surest 
avenue to her good will, while Russia might add that to 
help her was the surest title to her ingratitude. Austria was 
beaten by France in 1859, and immediately afterwards was 
on the best of terms with the Tuileries. Austria was beaten 
by Prussia in 1866, and, though not beaten, was thrice attacked 
by Italy. Now Austria is the happy, unassuming, cordial 
friend both of Italy and Prussia. But Austria has great difli- 
‘culties to contend with. She has. disaffected nationalities 
which seek to break up her newly invented dual Government. 
She has a furious ecclesiastical party smarting under many 
discomfitures, and able to embarrass every Ministry that 
opposes it, although not strong enough to create a Ministry to 
carry out its wishes. Lastly, she has the turbulent tribes of 
the Lower Danube to control, so that she may hold that great 
highway of communication for the benefit of herself and South 
Germany. It is natural that in confronting all these various 
heads of opposition she should seek the counsel and assistance 
of Germany. It is a matter of the deepest concern to Germany 
that the Slavonic populations should not gain a mastery over 
the German populations in Austrian provinces, or the waters 
of a great European strife might be easily let out. Germany 
is necessarily anxious that the Jesuits, when expelled 
. from the limits of the Empire, should not make Austria 
a hotbed of their intrigues. The Danube is far too 
much a German river for Germany to be indifferent as to 
who may hold the keys of it. But directly Germany and 
Austria touch on the Slavonic and Danubian question, and, 
with Poland so near, it may even be added on the Ultra- 
‘montane question, they find that they must at every turn 
take Russia into account. They cannot pass Russiaby. They 
must either work with her or against her. They have decided 
very wisely to work with her if possible. The Czar has 
therefore been invited, and has agreed to meet the German 
and Austrian Emperors, and to discuss, with a view to a 
friendly settlement, all causes of actual or probable difference. 
Germany thus appears not so much the arbiter as the 
peacemaker of Eastern Europe. She draws together Austria 
and Russia, not as one who isa calm spectator or an impartial 
judge of the quarrels of others, but as having a most keen 
interest in the affairs of her two chief neighbours, and yet 
regarding them from a point of view different from that in 
which they can regard them, and having some sympathy with 
each, and much power over each, of them. This meeting of 
the Emperors marks a new phase in the history of Germany. 
Nothing could up to this time have proved less true than the 
prophecies so confidently uttered during the war of 1870, 
that Germany would show herself to be a domineering and 


aggressive Power. This meeting of the Emperors is the first 
remarkable sign of German foreign policy since 1870, and it 
indicates a wish for peace much more than for war, and a 
desire, not for aggression, but for action in concert with allies. 
The Germans have, we think, a right to point to this, and to 
appeal to it as some slight proof that they were right and that 
their adverse critics were wrong in the judgments formed as 
to the consequences of the French war. There is something 
disagreeable in praising the prosperous, for it looks like the 
adulation of success; but prosperous people may claim to 
have justice done them as much as unfortunate people can 
claim it. It is surprising in how many things the Germans 
have proved to be right, as to which the preponderance of 
European opinion, while the war lasted, thought they were 
wrong. It was said that they were crushing the life out of 
France by exacting an indemnity of two hundred millions ster- 
ling. The French arenowin a stateof the greatest possible delight 
at having shown that this was a mere nothing for them to raise, 
and that three-fifths of it could be subscribed in a day twelve 
times over. It was said that the Prussian army, having tasted 
blood and being flushed with success, would forthwith invent 
and insist on new wars. The Emperors of Austria and 
Russia are to meet at Berlin in a few weeks to join Germany 
in making war for some time at least impossible. It was said 
that under the cold shadow of the new Empire, and under the 
insolent tyranny of Prince Bismarck, all the feeble liberties 
and faint independence of Germany would wither away, that 
the wishes of the people would be disregarded, and the wishes 
of the Court would be all-powerful, One of the objects 
of the meeting of the Emperors is to discuss the religious 
question, which question has suddenly become important 
because the wishes of the t mass of German laymen 
have been attended to, the control of the schools taken 
from the clergy, and the Jesuits expelled, in spite of the 
reluctance of the Emperor and the avowed opposition of the 
Empress. There is always supposed to be some kind of har- 
mony between the character which a Congress of great potentates 
is to wear and the character of the place where it assembles. 
The meeting of the Emperors is universally recognized as a 
pacific meeting. No one fears that there will be anything 
tyrannical about the decisions come to, that schemes of 
plunder will be discussed, that nations will be sold and 
bought like flocks of sheep, or that family or dynastic interests 
will prevail over those of nations. Berlin is entitled to the 
credit of being the scene of such a meeting, for it could not 
have been held there unless it had been recognized that 
its objects and its character would be in unison with the 
policy uppermost in the capital of the leading State of 
ermany. 

In old days Europe was ruled by the Five Great Powers ; 
and if the sovereigns of three of them had met at Berlin, 
there would have been trepidation and offence and alarm in 
the Courts of the other two. Now England has not only 
nothing to say to the meeting, but is perfectly indifferent to 
it, or even regards it with a mild satisfaction so far as it 
troubles itself about it one way or the other. This is not only 
because. we have to a very great extent ceased to interfere in 
Continental politics, or because we have realized that, with the 
many calls on our strength, we cannot pretend to do more than 
a limited amount of work. It is also, and perhaps chiefly, 
because the principles for which we used to contend are in 
the ascendant. We hated the Holy Alliance, and did what 
we could, not without considerable success, to baffle and out- 
manceuvre it. Our side has*won; the principles, the aims, 
the very machinery of the Holy Alliance all belong to the 
dead past. Among our other reasons for viewing such 
incidents as the meeting of the Emperors with calmness, 
we may fairly claim as one the success with which we 
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have laboured to give a new character to the meetings of such 
sovereigns as these three Emperors. As he grew old, Lord 
Patwerston’s foreign policy grew tamer, but this was due, not 
only to his having a changed England to deal with, but a 
changed Europe ; and Europe had changed for the better in 
no little degree owing to the firmness which in early days 
Lord Patmerston had shown asa diplomatist. France, too, 
is now as much left out of consideration as England is when 
meetings like that of Berlin are arranged. ‘This denotes a 
great alteration in the state of Europe. France may of course 
say something like what England can say, and may comfort 
itself by thinking that it has on the whole been steady in its 
opposition to the old Holy Alliance and its modern represen- 
tatives, and may be content to be quiet when a renewal of 
the Holy Alliance is, partly through French exertions, made 
impossible. But France has not so much withdrawn from the 
field of European politics as it has been driven out. It was 
the boast and delight of the Second Empire, and one of its 
principal titles to the respect of Frenchmen, that it had a 
finger in every pie, that nothing could be done in Europe 
without its permission, and that it saw, like a speculative 
financier, openings for striking operations in every quarter. 
The French had even invented a theory, in which they 
devoutly believed, that they had a natural and providential 
right to be supreme in Europe, and that it was not intended 
that the affairs of the Continental States should go on without 
French interference. This theory, and all that it represented, 
melted into thin air on the field of Sedan. That the French 
have got to keep quiet for a while is the most cherished 
result of the war to the people in whose chief city 
the Emperors are to meet. Fortunately the French have 
other and greater things to think of. The meeting at Berlin 
does not trouble them while they are mourning for Alsace and 
are exhausting new forms of taxation. How long this in- 
difference of France to what is going on beyond her borders 
will last, and how far the enforced withdrawal of France from 
European politics will be salutary to Europe, are points on 
which it is as yet impossible to form an opinion; but for the 
present it may be said that France does not seem to feel any 
acute pangs at the loss of her old eminence in Europe, and 
that the intended meeting of the Emperors is one to which 
France, if she had the power to object, could make no just 
objection. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW ATTACK ON THE 
LANDOWNERS. 


BS bhi disposed of the Ballot, of Scotch Education, and 
of several other questions of importance, Mr. GLapsTone 
is preparing for the next Session a formidable attack on the 
property and local influence of the landed gentry. In answer 
to Mr. St. Avsyn he lately announced his intention of repro- 
ducing ina more comprehensive form Mr. Goscuen’s Local 
Government Bill of 1871; nor can it be disputed that he is 
perfectly consistent in his policy. Both Mr. Goscuen and Mr, 
GuapstTone himself have on several occasions intimated their 
designs against the landowners in a tone of menacing irony 
which is but seldom adopted by official statesmen. It was in 
preparation for a readjustment of taxation that Mr. Goscuen, 
in concert with his chief, compiled the marvellous statistics by 
which he proved that the land bore a larger proportion of the 
public burdens in Hungary than in England. Although the 
first attack was defeated, the Ministers with just confidence 


- anticipated that the rashness of their intended victims would 


furnish them with an opportunity of renewing the assault. 
Sir Massey Lopes and his supporters were unable to re- 
sist the temptation of inflicting upon the Government a 
welcome and acceptable defeat. The majority of 100 which 
affirmed the expediency of relieving the rates at the ex- 
pense of the Consolidated Fund provided Mr. GiapsTone 
with a desired pretext for recommencing his campaign against 
landlords and county magistrates. He will have lost nothing 
by the enforced delay of two years, for the Ballot will 
have rendered the landed gentry absolutely powerless in 
any contest in which their rights may be brought into col- 
lision with the supposed interests of the tenant farmers. 
Mr. GiapsTont’s object is probably rather political than 
economical ; and he will have achieved a great party triumph 
if, by bribing the majority of the county constituencies out of 
‘the property of the minority, hecan break up the close ranks 
of his Conservative opponents. If the blow could fall ex- 
clusively on Sir Massey Lopes and his principal adherents, 
few regrets would leaven the satisfaction which always 
follows on the award of poetical justice; but the arbitrary 
redistribution of local taxes, and the transfer of provincial 
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authority from justices to delegates of ratepayers, will affect 
the property of those who were innocent of a silly agitation, 
and the good government of all the rural districts of England. 

In announcing his intention Mr. GLapstone referred with 
well-founded complacency to the division on Sir Massey 
Lores’s motion. “The authority of that decision,” he said, 
“we acknowledge to this extent at least, that we ought to 
“ give our best efforts to see what can be done with a view to 
“the improvement of the present arrangements.” He then 
proceeded to explain that all the changes to be proposed by 
the Government would be in a direction exactly opposite to 
the wishes and opinions of the county members who had 
blindly rushed on their fate. ‘I may say that, with respect 
“to the guiding governing aim, we shall have in view, at 
“any rate we shall look very much to, the following points. 
“ First of all, to the introduction of the representative principle 
“into local institutions where that representative principle 
“does not already obtain; secondly, to equality and justice 
“as between the landlords and occupiers of the soil; thirdly, 
“ to equality as between the different classes of the community 
“in respect to the aggregate contributions they make to the 
“ public burdens; and fourthly and lastly,” to empty general 
propositions about frugal administration and local self- 
government. In plainer words, the county magistrates 
are to be deprived of their administrative functions 
in favour of elected Boards; the landowners are to pay 
half the rates, and to have no practical share in regulating 
the expenditure; and taxation in general is to be re- 
adjusted to the advantage of owners of personalty, and to 
the detriment both of owners and of occupiers of land. 
Even in the absence of an authorised gloss, little sagacity 
would be needed for the interpretation of Mr. GLapsronr’s 
threatening language; and Mr. Goscuen’s abortive Bill of last 
Session supports the probable version as an ancient manu- 
script sometimes confirms the soundness of a conjectural 
emendation. It has often been explained that, notwith- 
standing Mr. GLapsTone’s eagerness to inflict pecuniary loss 
on a class which he regards as generally hostile to his party, 
he will inevitably be baffled in his attempt totransferthe burden 
of the rates from the great landowners to their tenants. Their 
wealth and the prudent liberality which has deterred them 
from exacting the full value of the land from the occupiers, 
has placed them in the position of being able to add to their 
rents whatever may be taken from them in the form of taxes 
by factious legislation. On the greater number of large 
hereditary estates the farmers enjoy a virtually permanent 
tenure, although they nominally hold only from year to year. 
When the landlord directs his steward to alter the rent-roll so 
as to correct any alteration which may have resulted from 
Mr. Giapstone’s pretended measure, any remonstrance on the 
part of the tenant will be at the same time unreasonable and 
useless. Mr. Goscuen’s Bull, indeed, officiously provided 
that any contract for the payment of the owners’ share of the 
rate by the occupiers should be illegal and void; but it will 
be scarcely possible for the present to limit by Act of Parlia- 
ment the rent to be paid for land. Nevertheless, although 
the proposed change in the law of rating will not affect the 
income of the great landowners, it will have the advantage of 
inflicting upon them serious inconvenience, and in some 
instances it will disturb their friendly relations with their 
tenants. Their less fortunate neighbours will suffer in pocket 
as well as in political influence. The small landholder 
who has struggled to retain a scanty inheritance, or who 
has invested in the purchase of two or three farms his 
professional or commercial savings, is comparatively at the 
mercy of the tenant farmer, who knows that the owner would 
be ruined if the land were thrown on hishands. ‘The, rates 
have in the original contract been deducted from the rent 
which would otherwise have been paid; but when Mr. 
GLaDsTONE transfers one half of the burden to the lendlord, 
the owner will often be unable to secure himself against a 
purely wanton wrong. The incidence of taxes has often been 
to a greater or less extent determined by the interests or 
prejudices of powerful classes; but the scheme on which 
Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Goscien are bent is peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by its exclusively political character and motive. 
The tenant farmers whom they propose to bribe by the offer of 
gratuitous relief have never complained, and could not have 
complained, of abiding by the contracts which they have volun- 
tarily made. An increase of rates during the term ofa tenancy 
of course imposes an additional burden on the occupier; but 
the possibility of an imposition of new rates ought to have 
entered into his calculation. Asa matter of fact the recent 
increase of rates almost exclusively affects the town popula- 
tion, who have in the majority of instances consented through 
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their municipal representatives to payments for which they 
have generally received a full equivalent. 

The accumulation of land in the hands of a comparatively 
small number of owners will be facilitated and accelerated by 
legislation which will render the condition of petty proprietors 
even more undesirable than at present, although it is in- 
tended by its authors to injure landowners in general. A rate 
which will perhaps be equal to an income-tax of eighteen- 
pence or two shillings in the pound wil often compel 
the freeholder to mortgage, and the mortgagee to sell, and 
experience shows that the probable purchaser will be the 
great landowner of the neighbourhood. The whole project 
was so preposterously unjust that Mr. Goscnen, in the 
pamphlet which contained his original scheme, thought it 
necessary to invent a theory that owners were at present in- 
sufficiently represenved in the local bodies which administer the 
rates. He accordingly proposed that the owners should return 
a certain number of representatives ; and he perhaps persuaded 
himself that they would be simple enough to accept the illu- 
sory boon as an equivalent for the novel burden. In any 
assembly which imposes or expends taxes, a minority repre- 
senting a separate interest discharges an idle and nugatory 
function. All persons who are practically familiar with rural 
administration know that in Boards of Guardians and similar 
bodies the gentry are powerless whenever they are supposed 
to have opinions or interests of their own. It was but an 
unseasonable jest to offer landowners powers for which 
they had never asked, in compensation for penalties 
which they had not deserved. It may perhaps have been 
unavoidable that the powers given by the Sanitary Acts 
should be vested in Boards of Guardians; but the law would 
have been more liberally and more providently administered 
if a larger share of authority had been allowed to justices. It 
will scarcely be possible to resist the impending substitution 
of elected Boards in counties for Courts of Quarter Session ; 
but the experience of municipal corporations shows that the 
most enlightened classes are in a great measure excluded from 
influence where office is conferred by popular election. When 
the local revolution is accomplished, burdened and dis- 
franchised owners of land will sometimes, in their orisons for 
the welfare of Mr. Giapstone, not fail to include a special 
benediction for Sir Massey Lopes. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


YHROUGH a curious combination of circumstances the 
House of Commons has become once a year the scene of 

one of the strangest performances known to any governing 
body of men. The Under-Secretary of State recites a sort 
of prize essay on the present condition of India. The notion 
underlying the ceremony is that, since the Crown took over 
the government of India, Parliament must be informed of what 
is going on there, and must have an opportunity of forming an 
opinion as to the mode in which Indian affairs are administered, 
and of controlling and directing the Government of the day so 
far as any shortcomings or errors in Indian administration 
may appear. But the House of Commons hates hearing about 
India. It does not understand Indian affairs, and has the 
wisdom not to pretend to understand them. So long therefore 
as there is any vitality in the Session, and as a body sufficiently 
numerous remains to debate matters in which real interest is 
taken, it will not have India obtruded on its notice so as to 
damp its spirits and waste its time; and the Government, 
which is anxious to press on its measures as rapidly as pos- 
sible, is very happy to fall in with these views, and to shelve 
India to the last practicable moment. Accordingly, the 
Under-Secretary of State is made to wait till just before 
Parliament is prorogued, but he must be ready at any 
time when there may chance to be a vacant hour. A little 
fraction of time being thus carved out for him, when 
every one is supposed to be gone, when there is no 
one to criticize him, and no one but the reporters to 
listen to him, he is put up to make a solemn oration about 
India. Mr. Grant Durr is exactly the right man for the 
place. He isa round man in around hole. He delights in 
composing and reciting a prize essay on India. His enormous 
knowledge, his boundless appetite for facts, his keen interest 
in eyery department of Indian affairs, his pleasing optimism, 
his delight in power wisely used, all find a fitting field and 
abundant scope in the task assigned him. He enters 
thoroughly into the spirit of the thing. He knows he has got 
to compose a prize essay, and he composes it after the most 
approved pattern. He works as if he were working for the 
Oxford Theatre, and as we read his performance we feel as 
if we were carried back a quarter of « century, and make 


sure that before he began to write some one must have set 
him some such thesis as “Quenam fuerit apud Indos 
“ Anglorum imperii vis et utilitas?” So completely has he 
thrown himself into the humour of the thing that he has 
grown impatient of anything occurring’to spoil the completely 
prize essay character of his speech. Mr. Fawcett, whose 
mind is cast in a different mould, and who has a pain- 
ful habit of treating Parliamentary discussions as seri- 
ous, gave notice that this year he should propose an 
amendment touching matters of some moment, such as the 
uselessness of a portion of Indian expenditure, and the inex- 
pediency of a portion of Indian taxation. This seemed to 
Mr. Grant Durr thoroughly misplaced. The notion of an 
amendment to a prize essay! It was absurd; and so, before he 
had done, Mr. Grant Dorr warned his handiul of hearers that 
it was he who had been duly appointed to recite the appointed 
composition, and that no one else could possibly have anything 
to say that was worth hearing. Before Mr. Fawcetr had 
uttered a word, Mr. Grant Durr was certain that, say what 
he might, he would be wrong. Of course anything he might 
say would be wrong, for it would lead Parliament entirely out 
of the right groove, and might even make ignorant people in 
India believe that discussions on Indian affairs in an English 
Parliament are seriously meant. 

Mr. Grant Durr gave a very bright picture of Indian 
affairs, and although as an official he was naturally inclined 


‘to take the happiest views and say the best possible things of 


everything connected with his office, yet he is transparently 
honest, and it is satisfactory to know that so competent a judge 
can see so unclouded and serene a sky in everything 
Indian. It is true that, with a kind of classic courtesy to 
Nemesis, he warned Parliament not to be too confident, and 
said that no wise man would ever say that our rule in India 
was free from all danger. But this was merely a kind of 
decorous hedging. He did not wish to provoke the angry 
Fates which tumble the proud man in the dust. The bad 
things of India belong to the unknown, while it is only good 
things that fill the measure of the known. Everything that 
can be ascertained about India is radiantly cheerful in the 
eyes of the Under-Secretary, and especially the current price 
of Four per Cent. Stock. How any one, in face of the high 
quotation of this Stock above par, could have the heart—to say 
nothing of the effrontery—to move an amendment to his 
prize essay was, to Mr. Grant Durr’s mind, utterly un- 
accountable. There were the facts. Four per Cents. seven 
above par. What was the good of talking of the problem of 
Indian Government? Solutum est ambulando. It was solved 
by the gentle march upwards of Indian Stock. And every- 
thing is in keeping with this main and most prominent 
symptom of prosperity. In finance the general result of the 
past year is that the Government had half a million more of 
revenue, and nearly a million less of expenditure, than in the 
year before. For the current year there is an estimated 
surplus of a quarter of a million, and the cash balances are 
so large that there can be no necessity for borrowing. There 
has been a slight excess of expenditure over income 
in the last few years, but then India has in those years 
got nearly forty miflions worth of public works, which were 
perfectly necessary to her if she was to rank among civilized 
nations. Meanwhile her trade has been nearly doubled, and 
the Suez Canal is turning out to be as profitable to Calcutta as 
to Venice. Dr. Hooxer has extended the range of science in 
India, and a most valuable work has been written on the bites 
of venomous snakes. As to the Indian Income-tax, which 
Mr. Fawcett presumed to attack in his amendment, no one 
in England has as yet any conception how slight is its un- 
popularity in India. The Indian Fimance Committee has 
been hearing evidence about it, but the Government has been 
allowing all that could be said against it to be said, and has 
got its own evidence all ready to be brought out at the right 
moment for the utter confutation of its adversaries. Lord 
Mayo at one time thought badly of the tax, but before his 
death he changed his mind, and considered its alleged unpopu- 
larity a delusion. What more could be wanted? India is in 
perfect peace. Two hundred thousand men keep a hundred 
and fifty millions in complete subjection. The Mahommedan 
revival is a fleabite. ‘Trade is excellent, and finance is sound. 
Government Stock is very high, and the only thing now is to 
rest perfectly satisfied, and—to use Mr. Grant Durr’s words— 
toallow res vadere ut vadunt. Things have but to go on as 
they are going, and India must continue to be as happy as she 
is now. 

But Mr. Fawcerr was deaf to all this charming, and in- 
sisted on having his say; and if Indian affairs are to be criti- 
cized in Parliament at all, his observations were certainly well 
worth attentive consideration. His main points were, that in 
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India we are continually spending more and more, while we 
cannot increase our revenue proportionately. We have ar- 
rived at the maximum of taxation. Prices have risen enor- 
mously, and therefore every department of Government is 
carried on at a much greater cost, and the Government is in 
many ways exceedingly extravagant. More than 150,000l., for 
example, has been expended on a country house for the Governor 
of Bombay, and in 1870 hishouseholdexpenses reached 21,0001. 
But the revenue cannot be easily augmented. Its three chief 
sources are the land-tax and the duties on salt and opium. 
But the land-tax is a fixed amount, the salt duties are as high 
as they possibly can be without checking the consumption, 
and the revenue from opium, always precarious, is now doubly 
so in consequence of the resolution of the Chinese to grow 


their own opium. Vast sums are spent in public works which 
do not nearly repay their cost. No Indian department knows 
what it spends, or how it spends it. This, it may be ob- 
served, is not only Mr. Fawcert’s statement. It is 
stamped with the authority of the Committee on Indian 
Finance, which has deferred its labours to another 
Session because the India Office has honestly confessed that | 
in many respects it has no means of knowing how the money | 
goes. In this state of confusion, of extravagance, of 

augmented charges and unelastic revenue, the only resource 

of Indian statesmen is, according to Mr. Fawcett, the Income- 
tax; and authority after authority may be quoted to show | 
how unpopular the Income-tax is in India, and how unsuited to | 
the country. How far Mr. Fawcetr may be right we do not | 
pretend to say; but it is quite to mistake the point of | 


polled as a single constituency, the coalition candidate would 
be returned; but each State gives all its votes according 
to the decision of a bare majority ; and consequently the dis- 
tribution of the supporters of either candidate matters more 
than their numerical strength. It is not yet certain whether 
New York will support Mr. Greevey, and the vote of Penn- 
sylvania is still more doubtful. The Civil Service has for 
some time past been manipulated with exclusive regard to 
the interests of General Grant; but official corruption in- 
volves the grave disadvantage of marshalling a still larger 
body of aspirants against the actual holders of places. There 
is no reason to suppose that Mr. GreeLey would be less grate- 
ful than General Grant; and he would have greater facilities 
for rewarding his adherents. Mr. Murpuy’s nominees in the 
New York Custom House can at the best only retain their 
places or establish a claim to promotion, while many times 
their number may hope to succeed to the vacancies which 
would follow a change of administration. General Jackson’s 
system of awarding the spoils to the victor worked more 
smoothly and simply when two great and sharply defined 
parties were openly contending for power and public money. 
Both Democrats and Republicans knew that their chance of 
salary depended exclusively on the success of their respective 
factions, and American politicians, to do them justice, have 
seldom the effrontery to change sides for purely personal 
objects. In the present election the Democrats, although they 
have no chance of oflice under Grant, can scarcely be assured 
that their claims will be fully recognized by their ultra« 
Republican candidate. The office-seeking Republicans, on 


his remarks to urge that the Income-tax is now a very slight the other hand, are puzzled whether they shall rely on the 
burden, that it is hardly at all unpopular, and that it is only corrupt election managers who surround General GRANT, or 
intended to produce half a million of money. What Mr. | 0 the equally unscrupulous agents and advisers of Mr. 
Fawcett says is that there is no other resource left but the | GreeLtey. The two Senators for New York, Mr. Fenton and 
Income-tax, that the expenditure is extravagant in itself, and | Mr. Conk.1xG, both professional politicians of the most approved 


is necessarily increasing, without blame to any one, on | 
account of the general rise in prices, and that therefore the 
choice must soon come between reduced expenditure and a | 
heavy Income-tax. If the Indian Government were to say | 
that it was perfectly aware that it must keep on spending | 
more, but that as it spent more it would keep on augmenting 
the Income-tax, and that it could do this without burdening 
the natives too heavily or exasperating them too bitterly, tle 
real issue would be clearly raised. Probably the Committee 
on Indian Finance will throw much light on this difficult 
matter; and it is a striking illustration of the honesty and 
sincere desire of the India Office to do its best for India, 
that Mr. Grant Durr spoke with great respect of this Com- 
mittee, and with an entire absence of oflicial jealousy. 
His view seems tobe that the only way in which Parliament | 
can really help or control the Indian Government is by the 
agency of such Committees, which patiently collect evidence, 
bring different independent minds to bear on given points, 
and are under a sense of serious responsibility when they 
make statements or suggestions. Possibly this may be so; 
but this is quite a different thing from Parliamentary control, 
as it is generally understood. Mr. Fawcerr has taken very 
great pains to master Indian subjects, he thinks clearly on 
them, and reasons boldly. If they are to be discussed in the 
House of Commons at all, such speeches as his ought to 
afford material for discussion. But the House of Commons 
and the Government have decided that there shall be no 
real discussion of Indian affairs in the House. They 
are felt to be at once a great bore and very unreal, anu 
the crown and embodiment of unreality is the speech 
of the Under-Secretary of State. Well as he may 
speak such a speech, it is no gain to any man like Mr. 
Grant Durr to have to go through the Bo: Hevea If the 
whole thing had not been an unreality, Mr. Grant Durr would 
have had to grapple with Mr. Fawcetr’s arguments, and in so 
doing to show his own command of a most difficult subject, and 
to throw great light on a matter which in one way or another 
is of considerable importance to Englishmen. but this was 
not to be; the rules of the game forbade it ; and so an August 
afternoon, and the greater part of an August evening, and the 
abilities and knowledge of Mr. Grant Durr and Mr. 
Fawcett were wasted, not that any human being in England 
or India might be benefited, but that, in compliance with a 
foolish custom, a piece of routine might be got through. 


; THE AMERICAN CONTEST. 
LTHOUGH the reported Democratic success in North 
Carolina has not been confirmed by later accounts, the 
chances of Mr. Greetey’s election are still not inconsiderable. 
It seems to be admitted that, if the whole Union were 


type, have taken opposite sides in the contest. As Mr. 
Fenton has for some time past exercised the entire Federal 
patronage of the State, while his colleague hopes to supersede 
him in the disposal of places, prudent voters may reasonably 
hesitate before they cast in their fortunes with either patron. 
It is true that the great mass of American citizens have 
neither the prospect nor the desire of place. The politicians 
and the candidates for ofiice may be counted by tens of thon- 
sands in a constituency of eight millions. It unfortunately 
happens that in ordinary times, and in the absence of great 


political excitement, the organization and activity of the 
| regular election managers give them an influence utterly dispro- 


portioned to their personal merits and importance. Many of the 
most powerful persons in the Union are notorious for political 
and private dishonesty ; and it scarcely ever happens that a 
leading politician is admitted into the most respectable society. 
In the present election the power cf the politicians is at its 
highest point, because no great principle is involved in the 
contest, nor is it possible to arouse popular enthusiasm in 
favour of either candidate. In spite of the vulgar common- 
places of the press and the platform, American voters are too 
intelligent to care for Mr. Greevey’s affectation of rustic sim- 
plicity, or for General Grant’s experience as a tanner at 
Galena; but they are not to be blamed if they allow them- 
selves to be controlled by the familiar agents and managers of 
the party to which they may happen to belong. The strongest 
argument in favour of the actual Presipent is that he is the 
regular nominee of the orthodox Republican majority as it 

‘as represented in the Convention at Philadelphia; yet a 
Republican can scarcely feel that he is deserting his party 
when he supports Mr. GreeLey, who belonged to its extreme 
or Abolitionist wing, and when he follows the advice of Mr. 
Sumyer, who was long regarded as the organ of the strictest 
Republican sect. After some hesitation Mr. Sumner has pro- 
claimed his adhesion to Mr. Greevry in a letter addressed to 
the coloured voters, who may probably listen to the appeals of 
their most prominent advocates. Among the better class of 
Republicans Mr. Sumner’s opinion would perhaps have exer- 
cised more influence if he had not ostentatiously displayed his 
inveterate hostility to General Grant. The PresiDent on his 
part cannot be acquitted of imprudence in converting political 
dissension into personal enmity. Mr. Suuner’s successful 
opposition to the ill-judged project of annexing San 
Domingo was the immediate cause of his removal, from 
the chair of the Senate Committee of Foreign Affairs; 
and Mr. Sumxer is not a man to forgive an injury. 
Mr. Banks, a Republican leader of an inferior order to Mr. 
Sumner, has also declared in favour of Mr. Greetey. His 
adhesion shows that the professional politicians of the Repub- 
lican party are not united in support of General Grant. Mr. 
Banks is not devoid of the kind of eloquence which pleases 
a vulgar audience; he was for some time Speaker of the 
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House of Representatives; and, like CLzon, he was at one time 
employed in a high military post for which he was ultimately 
found scandalously unfit. Before his failure Mr. Lincotn was 
with difficulty persuaded not to appoint Banks to the chief 
command on the Mississippi in place of Grant, who had not 
then fully established his military reputation. If the Pre- 
sIDENT had not been overruled, it is probable that Vicksburg 
would not have been taken, and perhaps the whole civil war 
might have had a different result. Time has provided Mr. 
Banks with the opportunity of meeting his successful com- 
petitor in another field, and probably his services in the Pre- 
sidential canvass may be useful to Mr. GREELEY. 

There must be grounds which are not fully understood by 
foreigners for the widely-spread dissatisfaction with the 
government of General Grant: It is not known that he has 
incurred either at home or abroad any conspicuous failure, 
for his most prominent opponents are even more responsible 
than himself for the discreditable sharp practice which ended 
in the collapse of Geneva. Mr. Sumner invented, and Mr. 
GREELEY warmly supported, the attempt to extort, under cover 
of the Washington Treaty, consequential damages from Eng- 
land; nor is there any reason to suppose that the advance- 
ment of the Indirect Claims was disapproved by any 
considerable section of the community. In domestic affairs 
General Grant has had the good fortune to be in office while 
the debt was largely reduced ; and he has lately been enabled 
to propose a reduction of the excessive taxation which was 
imposed after the war. In almost all countries the credit of 
national prosperity is consciously or unconsciously attributed 
to the Government, and although the PresmpenT is utterl, 
ignorant of political economy, the protective measures which 
have checked the progress of trade have been maintained, not 
by the Executive Government, but by Congress. It might 
have been expected that a victorious General would retain the 
personal popularity which attaches more conspicuously to 
military exploits in a democracy than in a society which 
recognizes other forms of personal superiority. The Presi- 
DENT’s inability to make speeches was at one time not un- 
reasonably regarded as a creditable distinction in a com- 
munity of stump orators; and imperfect familiarity with 
political affairs is readily pardoned in the case of a successful 
soldier. Nevertheless it is evident that the name of General 
GRaNT excites no enthusiasm even among his own supporters, 
and that he has contrived to provoke bitter hostility. His 
dozen of cousins and brothers-in-law, all in office, and some 
in disrepute, may account for a certain amount of scandal; 
but Mr. Lincoin, though he was troubled with relatives by 
marriage who were suspected of practices bordering upon 
treason, never found that his popularity was impaired b 
family miscarri Whatever may be the reasons wha 
indispose Northern Republicans to the regular candidate of 
the part?) it is not surprising that the white population of the 
South should resent the postponement of amnesty, and the 
continued prevalence of mili law. Congress is really 
responsible for the policy which General Grant has onl 
executed to the best of his judgment. The Legislature which 
authorised the PREsIDENT to d the Habeas Corpus must 
have intended that he should exercise extraordinary powers 
without regard either to abstract principles or to his own 
popularity. There is no reason to doubt that in the sup- 
pression of disturbances, and even in the maintenance of 
a coercive policy, the Presipent has acted according to his 
sense of public duty; but the most acceptable of all Mr. 
GREELEY’s professions, and of the resolutions of the 
Convention of Cincinnati, was the declaration that there 
ought to be an immediate and universal amnesty, and that 
the constitutional rights of the Southern States should be 
completely restored. It has not been forgotten in the South 
that Mr. GREELEY was at one time willing to recognize the 
Confederacy, nor that he generously offered bail for Mr. 
Jerrerson Davis when he was treated by the Federal 
Government as a criminal. It will perhaps be difficult to 
reconcile his claims on the support of the white electors 
with his well-founded pretensions to the coloured vote as one 
of the earliest and most consistent of the Abolitionists. For 
the present, notwithstanding the result of the contest in North 
Carolina, Mr. Greetey, whose candid&ture was two months 
ago not considered serious, must be regarded as a formidable 
competitor for power. 


MR. AYRTON AGAIN, 
Slee debate of Thursday night on Mr. Arrton’s behaviour 
to Dr. Hooker leaves matters in a more amazing and 
perplexing condition than ever. The official documents that 


had been laid before Parliament showed clearly enough that 
Dr. Hooker had been treated with systematic and persistent 
disrespect, and that every opportunity had been taken of thwart- 
ing and humiliating him. Indeed the First Commissioner had 
even gone so far, in defiance not only of all official discipline, 
but of the most elementary rules of intercourse between 
gentlemen, as to set aside the Director of Kew in making 
arrangements with regard to the internal economy of the 
establishment under his charge, to supersede him in impor- 
tant functions without giving him any explanation or even 
intimation of the fact, and to communicate with his sub- 
ordinates behind his back. This view of the case was, to a 
certain extent, confirmed by the Treasury Minute, in which 
the First Commissioner was pointedly reminded that he was 
bound to exercise his authority “with due regard for the 
“ feelings and position of the officers under him,” and that on all 
points he should communicate with the subordinate officials 
only through the Director, who was the responsible head of 
theestablishment. But all of a sudden we are treated toa 
startling transformation scene, and Mr. Ayrton presents him- 
self to our astonished gaze as the weak and helpless victim of 
a scientific tyrant. We are asked to believe that Mr. Ayrton, 
the most meek and pacific of men, who lives only to make 
others happy, and who never, even under the most 
exasperating circumstances, forgets the rule of Christian 
charity so far as to meet attacks “with an angry cen- 
“sure or a long expostulation, but treats them in an easy 
“ good-humoured way,” has for several years been subjected 
to cruel persecution by the Director of Kew. But even 
a worm will turn at last, and Christian charity has its 
limits; and Mr. Ayrton now appeals to the Government 
and the House of Commons to protect him from further out- 
rages. It appears that an apology has been demanded from 
Dr. Hooker, and the First Commissioner threatens to resign, 
or at least to hold no further communication with Dr. Hooker, 
unless an apology is made. For his own Mr. Ayrton, 
forgetful of the Treasury Minute, holds that he has nothing to 
apologize for or to explain. He “does not wish to pride him- 
“self on anything.” He does not thank Heaven that he 
is not, as some other men are, notorious for a “ knowledge 
“ of organic or inorganic matter.” Providence has saved him 
from that, but it might have been otherwise, and he will not 
exalt himself with vain pride on this account. It is true that 
while these misguided men have been going astray after 
organic and inorganic matters, he has been giving his mind to 
the great subject of “ the relations between man and man, 
“and the duty of judging righteously and acting justly.” 
But still he is not proud. He is willing to make allowance 
for the frailties of ere and is disposed to take a lenient, 
“easy, and good-nai ” view even of scientific attain- 
ments. 

It is perhaps hardly surprising that the House should 
have been so taken aback by this extraordinary statement 
that it allowed Mr. Giapstone to bring the discussion to 
a close, without expressing an opinion on the monstrous per- 
version of facts and insolent justification of official mis- 
conduct to which it had just listened. Mr. Guapstone 
was no doubt placed in a difficult ition, and it was 
evident that he was trying to say as little as possible; but 
it is unfortunate that he should have seemed to afford any 
countenance to Mr. Ayrton’s theory, that good manners are 
not only superfluous, but out of place in the public service, 
and that a Parliamentary official is bound on all occasions to 
let the permanent, and especially the scientific, officers of his 
department know that “ he’s there,” by the rudeness of his 
behaviour and his disregard of the common civilities of life. 
It was not unnatural that Mr. Ayrton should ignore the 
Treasury Minute censuring his conduct, but it might have 
been expected that the First Lorp of the Treasury would 
not have shrunk from repeating in his place in Parliament 
opinions which have been published under his official authority. 
We do not intend again to go through all the details of Mr. 
Ayrton’s blundering and discourtesy in this affair. The facts 
are admitted, and the rules which the Treasury have laid 
down as to the manner in which the First Commissioner must 
for the future “ govern himself” in his management of 
Kew Gardens, and in his official relations with the 
Director, supply a conclusive condemnation of his past 
behaviour. Mr. Ayrton insists that Dr. Hooxer should 
withdraw the charge of evasion and misrepresentation ; and of 
course there should be no difficulty in doing so after Mr. 
AyrTon’s assurances on these points. But it must be re- 
membered that when the charge was originally made, all that 
was known was, that the First Commissioner had been secretly 
communicating with the Director’s right-hand man, and had 
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rohibited him from disclosing the communication to his chief. 

oreover the Treasury, in their letter of the zoth June, ad- 
dressed to the First Commissioner, find it n to “ ob- 
“ serve that your letter of the 8th September, 1871, to the Civil 
“ Service Commissioners ” on the subject of the Curator’s assist- 
ant “does not enclose a copy of Dr. Hooxer’s letter of the 
“ 6th September, does not contain the whole of the reecommen- 
“ dations which Dr. Hooker makes in it, and does not 
“mention him by name or office.” They also point out 
that the First Commissioner had, in the first instance, 
altogether suppressed the fact that there was a fundamental 
difference of opinion on this question between himself and 
the Director. It is quite possible that Dr. Haoxer may be 
“ excitable,” but a Parliamentary official who systematically 
treats his subordinates as Mr. Ayrton treated Dr. Hooker has 
no reason to be surprised if he finds them “ querulous.” 
Members of the House of Commons ¢an judge from their own 
experience whether Mr. Ayrton’s manners are easy to bear 
with. Mr. Bromitey Davenport administered a just and 
necessary rebuke to Mr. Ayrton, though some of the expres- 
sions were unnecessarily Ayrtonian, when he said that a 
member who put a simple and decorous question to a Minister 
had a right to expect a civil answer, and not an epigram 
flavoured with impertinence instead of humour. It may 
perhaps be regarded as one useful result of this controversy, 
that it has brought to light the project which is hatching for 
the flinging of the South Kensington shoe over Kew Gardens, 
and making the herbarium a washpot for Coxe, C.B. 


On the plain facts of the case Mr. Ayrton’s behaviour is 
altogether indecent and inexcusable ; but the very violence of 
his conduct makes one wonder whether there is not some deep 
explanation of it which it does not suit his purpose to disclose. 
It must often have occurred to those who have been critically 
watching Mr. Ayrton’s official career that, not only his 
rudeness, but his wrongness was rather over-done. He is 
certainly not the only Minister who has been rude and 
wrong, but there has been a persistency, a vehemence, we 
may say an extravagance, not only in the uniform offensive- 
ness of his manners, but in his eager going out of the way to 
do outrageous and quite unjustifiable things, and to place him- 
self in thoroughly false positions, cut off alike from defence or 
retreat, and, above all, in his resolute ingenuity in making a 
bad case worse, which appears to surpass the natural limits of 
personal superciliousness or official blundering. ‘There is a 
suggestion of over-acting about the whole thing. A rude 
man might occasionally be right, and an indiscreet official 


might cover his escapades with a little civility to opponents. | 


And further, it should be observed that something like method 
may be detected in this seeming madness. If we could con- 
ceive Mr. Ayrton to have satisfied himself that reaction and 
disgust formed one of the most potent agencies for influencing 
mankind, and to have resolved to employ it in political affairs, 
much that has hitherto seemed inexplicable in his conduct 
would be explained. The democrats, for example, are wroth 
with him just now for having forsworn the turbulent Radical- 
ism of his earlier years, and attacked the people with a set of 
tyrannical Park regulations. But the seeming inconsistency dis- 
appears if we look to the natural result, rather than the professed 
object, of the grotesque and preposterous Rules which the First 
Commissioner published the other day, without the know- 
ledge of his superiors, as a subject for the mockery of the 
mob. It is obvious that if the object had been to bring the regu- 
lation of the Parks into contempt, to provoke defiance of the 
law, and to provide the Friends of the People with a pretext 
for agitation and disorder, it could hardly have been promoted 
more effectually than by the wild absurdity of these foolish 
and impracticable regulations; so that Mr. Ayrton has really 
been doing a good turn for his old friends, the demagogues, 
while pretending to take part against them. Possibly when 
these Rules are under consideration during the recess, it may 
be as well, after the recent explosion at the Treasury, to 
throw in a warning to Ministers that reckless freaks with gun- 
cotton cannot be allowed in the back gardens of Downing Street. 
From this point ofview Mr. Ayrton would appear to be a subtle 
humorist and profound philosopher, who puts irony inaction,and 
takes up opinions and lines of policy which he at heart detests, 
only to render them offensive and ridiculous, and to excite a 
strong reaction the other way. He is a CuEsrerrirLp in dis- 
guise, teaching, not by example, but by contrast; a secret 
patron of arts and science, who travesties Philistinism in order 
to bring it into contempt. He has certainly done the men of 
art and science a service by waging war upon them so reck- 
lessly and uncompromisingly. A similar disposition had be- 
fore been manifested by some other members and subordi- 
nates of the present Government in a comparatively mild way, 


and if indulged in moderately and cautiously, it might have 
escaped the strong and unanimous censure which has been 
provoked by Mr. Ayrvon’s irresistible reductio ad absurdum. It 
may be suggested, however, that in this respect Mr. AyrTon 
has done enough for the present, and is fairly entitled to the 
relaxation of a little civility. 


ENGLAND AND THE POPE. 
ig House of Commons has within a few days had 


occasion twice to consider the inevitable consequences 
which: follow from the existence of a Church which claims 
and exercises temporal power. Popular declaimers are in the 
habit of insisting on the abolition of establishments and en- 
dowments; and in Italy some considerable statesmen have 
hoped to solve the ecclesiastical problem by-the application 
of the plausible formula of a free Church in a free State. A 
political philosopher would prefer in theory the opposite 
system of the middle ages, in which the State and the Church 
were the same body regarded in different aspects; and there 
is much to be said for modern compromises-which have the 
effect of moderating and humanizing sectarian zeal. If the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland were endowed and recog- 
nized by the State, the scandals of the Galway election would 
have been avoided ; but the bigotry of English Nonconform- 
ists rendered it impossible even to provide glebes and 
parsonages for the priests out of the funds of the Protestant 
Establishment ; and it becomes necessary to deal as well 
as circumstances may permit with troublesome forces 
which a wiser policy might perhaps have controlled and . 
made useful. Five-and-twenty years ago it occurred 
to the Ministers of the day that it might be con- 
venient to hold diplomatic intercourse with a potentate 
who exercises a great, though undefined, influence over some 
millions of the subjects of the Crown. According to the best 
legal opinion there was nothing to prevent Lord Jonn Russet 
and Lord Patuerston from accrediting an Envoy to the Holy 
See; but there was a traditional belief that the practice which 
has prevailed uninterruptedly since the Revolution was founded 
on some constitutional or statutable prohibition. As the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL showed in the recent debate, the penalties 
which may be incurred by communion with Rome affect only 
spiritual relations; but the Popes have never distinguished 
between their own divine and human attributes; and it is 
possible that the contemporaries of James Il. and Wituiaw III. 
would have confused diplomatic courtesies with religious 
deference. It is a wholesome practice to procure the assent 
of Parliament to the revival of any part of the preroga- 
tive which may have fallen into desuetude; and it was 
therefore deemed proper to pass an Act for the pur- 
pose of removing any doubts as to the power of the 
Crown to establish diplomatic relations with Rome. The 
project was rendered abortive by the scruples of some 
members of the Opposition, who procured the insertion of a 
clause by which the-Crown was prohibited from receiving an 
ecclesiastic as the representative of the Pore. A foreign 
Government might as reasonably have refused to recognize 
any English Ambassador who belonged to ‘the regular diplo- 
matic profession. It has.always been the practice of the Holy 
See to employ prelates in all branches of the public service, 
and especially in foreign missions; and the ‘Pope properly 
resented. the restrictions of the Act by refusing to send 
a Minister to London, or to receive an English Minister at 
Rome. Necessary business was transacted through a member 
of the Legation to Florence, who resided at Rome in a kind of 
diplomatic incognito. It was customary to select for the post 
a confidential agent of modest official rank ; and two succes- 
sive attachés at Rome have since become Ambassadors ‘at Paris 
and Berlin. As it would be anomalous to make the English 
representative at the Vatican dependent on the English Minis- 
ter who is accredited to the King of Iraty in Rome, ‘Mr, 
JERVOISE, the present successor of Lord Lyons and Lord ‘Ovo 
Russet, is nominally on the establishment of the Foreign 
Office; and, but for Acts of Parliament, political factions, 
and religious prejudices, it might have been thought that after 
all his misfortunes, hig losses, and his blunders, the Pore was 
still a personage sufficiently considerable to deserve the at- 
tendance of a Foreign Office clerk. 


That the Roman Catholic Church and its Head have the 
means of embarrassing the domestic administration of Ireland 
was opportunely proved by the discussion which Mr. Bouverisz 
raised on the removal of a suspended priest from the manage- 
ment of the National Schools in his parish. The Education 


Commissioners had been divided on a question which is re- 
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plete with difficulty. Mr. O’Keere had been a manager in 
virtue of his office, and the function might be plausibly re- 
garded as accessory to his position. On the other hand, Mr. 
Bovuverte and Mr. Heniey contended that the Commissioners 
had given effect to an illegal deprivation, for it ap- 
peared that the Vicar-General of the diocese and Cardinal 
Cutten had suspended Mr. O’Kerre for bringing ac- 
tions against his Bishop and his curate. The ecclesias- 
tical litigation had, as it seemed, been brought to the 
knowledge of the Porz himself; and it is not satisfactory 
that a foreign authority should interfere to punish a subject 
of the Queen for resorting to a judicial tribunal. If the 
Government and the Parliament of the United Kingdom had 
been sagacious enough to provide Mr. O’Kzere and his succes- 
sors with a residence and an income, the jurisdiction of the 
secular Courts could not have been ousted by any Vicar- 
General or Legate. Parish priests who depend on voluntary 
contributions occupy a more precarious position; and it may be 
doubtful how far they are entitled to the protection of the law 
against the tyranny of their superiors. The Education Com- 
missioners were not bound to dismiss Mr. O’Keerr, nor to 
appoint his successor to the management of the schools; but 
they may urge in their defence that the co-operation of the 
parish priest is indispensable to the management of the 
schools; and the majority probably holds that the State can 
only recognize the priest who is designated by the hierarchy. 
In France, under the Concordat negotiated by Naroteon L, 
who approved of despotism even where it was not exercised 
by himself, the majority of the clergy hold their benefices 
subject to the absolute discretion of the bishops, who 
may consequently ruin a priest for the crime of obeying 
the law. The German Governments are at this moment 
engaged in a puzzling conflict with the Church on 
the same issue which is raised by the suspension of 
Mr. O’Keere. It is not yet decided either in Prussia 
or in Bavaria whether priests who reject the decrees of the 
Council of the Vatican are capable of holding Church en- 
dowments. The difficulty is greater in Bavaria and in the 
Palatinate, where the Roman Catholic Church is established, 
than in Ireland; but the right to property held in trust for 
voluntary bodies necessarily falls within the cognizance of 
secular tribunals. The Courts enforce the conditions of the 
trust, as far as they are legal; but a dismissal from office in- 
flicted as a punishment for bringing an action seems at first 
sight to be a contravention of law. If it were possible to 
avqid disputes of this kind by the establishment of a friendly 
understanding with Rome, the object would be cheaply at- 
tained by the payment of a moderate salary to a diplomatic 
agent. It is true that German Ministers at Rome have not 
succeeded in preventing the’ present rupture; but in former 
times~ they have probably surmounted many smaller impedi- 
ments. Negotiations sometimes fail, but without negotiation 
there can be no settlement of disputes. 


Mr. Monx’s objection to the appointment of Mr. Jervoisz 
derived colour from the words. of the Act, in which the Pops 
is described as Sovereign of the Roman States. As the extent 
of the States is not defined, it might be held that the words of 
the Act are satisfied by the sovereignty of the Pope, if only it 
exists, over the little strip.of land: on the right bank of the 
Tiber. The Crown has recognized the title of the King of 
-Traty to the possession of Rome, but it is not certain whether 
Rome includes the Vatican and St. Peter's. The designation 
of the Pope as Sovereign of the Roman States, which was 
caused by an objection to the proper title of Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, has created the unforeseen ambiguity ; and, although the 
ArToRNEY-GENERAL argued. that the statute was only declara- 
tory and superfluous, an enabling Act implies a previous 
disability. Lord Exriecp madea false point in resting the 
Pope's sovereignty on his refusal to recognize the title of 
Victor Emmanvet. For this purpose the recognition which 
is essential must be accorded, not by the Porr, but by the 
Queen. As Mr. Morgan remarked, King Amapzo 
is recognized by the English Government as King of Spain, 
although it is highly improbable that his title would be acknow- 
ledged by Queen IsaBELLa. Two separate classes of opponents 
objected to the maintenance of a representative at the Papal 


Court. Mr, Osborne Morcan would probably dispute the’ 


right of the Pope to any. portion of territorial sovereignty, 
while zealous Protestants scruple to hold relations with a 
spiritual usurper. Some inconvenience may possibly arise 
from the presence in the same capital of two English diplo- 
matists corresponding: independently of one another with the 
Foreign Office in Downing: Street ; but by, some means pro- 


Vision ought to be-made for communication with the Pops on. 


mutters affecting the good government of the Quren’s domi- 


nions. Although the present occupant of the Holy See has 
not been found manageable, his successor may perhaps pursue 
a different policy. The contrast between the doctrines of 
the Syllabus and the practice of the Galway clergy might 
perhaps shock an unprejudiced Pontiff, if it could be shown 
to him that the interests of the Church would be promoted by 
some approach to consistency. Asa Roman Catholic member 
truly said in the course of the debate, every Government in 
Europe, including schismatic Russia, acknowledges that after 
all the political changes which have occurred, there is: still a 
great Power in the Leonine city; and the business of states- 
men is not to consult their wishes or their thecries, but to 
recognize existing facts. If half the population of England 
were unfortunately to become Mormons, it might be prudent 
to employ a confidential agent at Utah. 


CONSERVATISM AT POWDERHAM. 


—— Conservatives of “ the four Western counties” might 
- have had a more triumphant, but scarcely so happy, a 
time, if the meeting at Powderham had come off at the be- 
ginning instead of the end of the Session. Six months ago it 
was on the cards that they would be in office any day, and 
the legitimate enthusiasm incident to this state of things would 
have been tempered by the anxieties which surround untried 
paths. Now that the Government must last at all events 
until next February, the Opposition can criticize with un- 
alloyed pleasure the mistakes or the crimes of which Ministers 
have been guilty. There must be a special satisfaction also to 
the cooler members of the party in having the Ballot Bill 
behind their backs. Sir Starrorp Nortscete call with 
perfect safety upon’ Conservatives to oppose the principle 
of the new Act. Resistance to the principle of a mea- 
sure already passed is a much less embarrassing thing 
froma party point of view than resistance to the passing of a 
measure which is still under discussion. It is difficult not to 
suspect that if the Conservatives had taken office before the 
Ballot Bill had received the Royal: assent, Sir Srarrorp 
Nortacote would now have been hinting that the general 
demoralization of public opinion on the subject made it 
doubtful whether it would not be better to pass the Bill with 
proper safeguards, rather than allow the Liberals again to 
make it a stalking-horse to power. As things stand, he was 
free to hope that all his hearers would combine in lifting up 
their voices and declaring their opinions. As it is usually 
the interest as well as the pleasure of persons who attend 
Conservative meetings to be known for what they are, there is 
not much doubt that Sir Starrorp Nortucote’s hope will be 
fulfilled. The party agents will not insist on opinions being 
declared when the necessity of doing so might prevent an 
elector from voting, so that the result will probably be that 
where the Conservatives tre in a majority they will vote 
shouting, and where they are in a minority they will vote in 
silence. This arrangement seems very well adapted to secure 
the solid advantages of the Bill, while retaining the liberty of 
abusing it. 

The honour of unfolding the Conservative programmie at 
Powderham was reserved for Sir Massey Lopzs. It cannot 
be said that his speech has made it any easier to answer the 
question as to what the Conservatives intend to do when they 
come into office. Conservatism, he says, is “a policy of 
“ building up, strengthening, and repairing the old founda- 
“tions of our ancient institutions, and it is a policy of 
“ amending all thesd institutions; but, at the same time, with 
“ the exception of amending them, keeping them inviolate and 
“ intaet.” There is a fine constitutional flavour about this 
sentence, but. unfortunately it is an extremely evanescent 
flavours As soon as Sir Massey Lopes’s definition of Con- 
servatism. comes to be examined, it turns out to be 
a definition of all English parties, with the exception 
of. that which finds a mouthpiece in Mr. Brapiavau. 
We are all, Liberals as well as Conservatives, and Radicals 
as well as, Liberals, anxious to keep inviolate what we are 
not. anxious toamend. Sir Massey Lopes is not much more 
precise'when he descends from generals to particulars. The 
firstaim and object of the Conservative party, he tells us, is 
the, maintenance of a monarchical. form of government, and 
of the three Hstates of the Realm—Queen, Lords,and Commons. 
Sir Massey Lopes is a little hazy in his notion of what con- 
stitutes an Estate of the Realm, but, putting this aside, he has 
deseribed what is the aim and object of very nearly every 
single man in Parliament, Liberals indeed are. more Con- 
servative as regards the Monarchy than Sir Massey Lopes 
himself, for they, so far as we know, do not propose even to 
amend it, while Sir Massey Lopes does not think it needful 
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to except the Crown itself from the list of institutions which 
have to be amended as well as kept inviolate. There are 
differences of opinion no doubt as to the amount of amendment 
which might profitably be applied to the House of Lords, but it 
cannot be said that the Liberal leaders have shown any 
disposition this Session to do anything except submit to it as 
it is. The second great characteristic of Conservatism is its 
devotion to law and order, its recognition of the rights of pro- 
perty against confiscation, and its dislike to Communism. Sir 
Cuar.es DILkE might have a word to say upon Conservative de- 
votion to order; and some of the Bolton magistrates are hardly 
an illustration of Conservative devotion to law. But, putting 
aside a momentary deflection here and there, no one will with- 
hold the praise which Sir Massey Lorts claims for his friends. 
It would have been more to the purpose, however, if he had 
shown wherein the Liberal is the enemy of law and 
order. Ifa description is to be worth anything, it must dis- 
tinguish the thing described. It is just the same as regards 
respect for the rights of property and dislike to Communism. 
On Sir Massey Lorzs’s showing we are all Conservatives. If 
a Government were to be formed on the basis of “ No con- 
“ fiscation,” it would have to provide for double the ordi- 
nary number of Cabinet appointments. Both sides would 
have an equal claim to be represented in it. From 
property Sir Massey Lopes comes to the working classes, but 
after the experience of the Session he wisely treats this part 
of his subject in an historical rather than a political spirit. 
Our old friend the Factory Bill is made to do all the work. 
We are quite ready to concede, if only for argument’s sake, 
that this Bill was all that Sir Massey Lopes’s fond recollec- 
tion paints it—the forerunner of all the measures passed of 
late years for the protection of the labouring classes, and a 
measure brought forward by Conservatives and opposed by 
the Whigs and Radicals. Probably if Sir Massey Lopes had 
seen his way to doing it, he would have come further down 
the stream of time, and have said something about the way 
in which the Conservatives have treated the measures which 
have followed upon the Factory Acts. His wisdom in ab- 
staining from such a survey is unquestionable; but it is 
allowable to suggest that in 1872 it would have been more to 
the purpose to hear what the Conservatives thought of the 
Mines Regulation Act than what they thought of the Factory 
Act a quarter of a century ago. 


Towards the close of his speech Sir Massey Lopes did 
succeed in discovering a Conservative principle which is not 
absolutely identical with the ordinary Liberal view on the 
same subject. The third characteristic of Conservatives is 
their anxiety for the maintenance of Church and State and of 
religion against Secularism. There are many Conservatives 

robably who look upon the Established Church with different 
lings from those with which they regard any other institution 
of the country. It has a sacredness all its own; to touch it is 
not revolution merely, but sacrilege. But even now that a 
genuine party distinction has at | been unearthed, it 
turns out to be of no real value. In the first place, it relates 
to a controversy which for immediate and practical purposes 
need not be considered. If Mr. Giapstone had himself gone 
to the country on the question of disestablishment, instead of 
advising Mr. Miait to do so, this feature in Conservatism 
wouldhavehad great importance. But whatevercall may here- 
after be made upon devout believers in the indissoluble union 
which should exist between Church and State, it is a mere waste 
of breath to raise the issue at present unless it be in 
posing the health of the bishop and clergy of the Diocese. In 
the second place this religious devotion to the theory of an 
Established Church is apt to be but a weak-kneed devotion. It 
has an ugly trick of giving way just when it is most wanted. 
To judge by some Conservative oratory, it might be thought 
that disestablishment is a thing to be resisted even unto blood, 
that the obligation of fighting against it transcends the ordi- 
nary obligation of obeying the law, and emancipates the 
maintainers of Church and State from their allegiance to the 
powers that be. But only two Sessions back Conservatives 
were peaceably discussing in Committee the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, and devoting themselves with business- 
like assiduity to getting all the money they could for it. 
Should the day ever come for the disestabli t of the 
Church of England to be an equally practical question, we 
have no doubt that the Church and State party will display 


vernment, it would have to use up its whole rank and file, and 
then leave some places vacant. The great body of those who now 
call themselves Secularists really differ from their opponents, 
not on the question whether religion shall be taught to the 
children attending elementary schools, but on the far less im- 
portant question when and by whom it shall be taught to 
them. A Continental secularist would open his eyes in con- 
tempt and wonder at the way in which the term is applied in 
England. A man who wished to see religion taught after 
school hours by the clergy of the several confessions would 
be classed in his estimation with the most priest-ridden Ultra- 
montane. Even at the last, therefore, Sir Massey Lopes gives 
us but a very slight gleam of enlightenment. If Conservatism 
stands for religion against Secularism, there are many Secu- 
larists who would declare themselves Conservatives. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 


— Public Health Bill has become law, and there is now 
no part of England where there is not some sanitary 
authority possessing, and legally bound to exercise, a large 
variety of powers. How numerous these powers are is 
scarcely perhaps suspected by the opponents of the measure. 
Though they are all already in existence, they have hitherto 
been obscured by their distribution over several bodies, and 
by the fact that many of them have only been operative in 
places where a majority of the ratepayers have deliberately 
adopted the Act creating them. In future both these sources 
of weakness will be removed. There will be but one sanitary 
authority in each district, whether in town or country, and 
the powers of these authorities will, subject to the division 
into urban and rural authorities, be in all respects identical. 
Until now the inhabitant of one town may have heard of 
the satisfactory sanitary state of another town, and may have 
found upon inquiry that this state was the result of sanitary 
measures which might be taken with equal success in his own 
neighbourhood. But the discovery has in all probability 
done him no good. The town whose condition he envies has 
turned out to be governed by a local Act, or to have volun- 
tarily placed itself under the provisions of a public Act the 
adoption of which is optional. Hereafter the action of one 
sanitary authority will be something more than an example 
to others. It will be an illustration of what can be done by 
a judicious use of powers which every authority possesses and 
can be made to exercise. 


It is of great importance that there should be no unneces- 
sary delay in carrying out the promise lately given by Mr. 
STaNsFELD to publish an edition of the sanitary laws which 
shall be in effect a code for popular use. There is nothing to 
prevent the existing Acts on the subject of public health from 
being so arranged as to show clearly to the sanitary authori- 
ties themselves what they have power to do, and to the rate-. 
payers what the sanitary authorities may be called upon to 
do. The latter object is the more important of the two. 
There is no fear that any sanitary authority which is anxious 
to do its duty will have any difficulty worth speaking of in 
finding out its duty. But there is great fear that many sani- 
tary authorities will be content to remain in ignorance of their 
duty unless their attention is unmistakably called to it. If 
the new edition of the Acts is sufficiently popular in its treat- 
ment of the subject-matter, any ratepayer of ordinary intelli- 
gence ought to be able to point out to the authority having 
jurisdiction in the district in which he lives that they are 
bound to do this or that. For this purpose, however, a mere 
arrangement of the statutes will not be enough. There are 
many’ persons who seem to labour under a congenital in-- 
ability to understand an Act of Parliament. When the same 
statements are put into different, and in itself perhaps less 
intelligible, language, they have no difficulty in taking them 
in. It is the presence of technicalities that confounds them. 
To meet this not uncommon case every division of the 
subject should be prefaced by a studiously unlawyer- 
like version of the provisions contained in the following 
statutes. The less anything is explained by reference to some 
former or subsequent part of the introduction the less danger 
there will be of misunderstanding. Any amount of repetition 
should be tolerated which helps on the primary object of 
making the men who elect the sanitary authorities thoroughly 
aware of what — can insist upon these authorities doing 
after they have elected them. With the same purpose of 
putting every of sani law in the clearest possible 
light, it would be well to publish the rural and the urban 
codes in separate volumes. It is true that much of the con- 
tents will be common to both, but if a dull reader is told that 
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only part of the code to which he has to refer is applicable to 
his own case, he may perversely rest his demand on the wrong 
part, and be deterred from again taking any trouble in the 
matter by hearing from the sanitary authorities that a do 
not come under the statute to which he has referred them 
Since every ratepayer must be under the jurisdiction either 
of an urban or of a rural sanitary authority, there will be no 
difficulty in treating the statutes which deal with each asa 
distinct body of law. In this way every one will know which 
volume he wants, and be sure of finding in it nothing but 
what he wants. 


When the Local Government Board has thus done its part, 
a large measure of responsibility will devolve upon all who, 
either as electors or representatives, are concerned in carrying 
out the new sanitary system. It is essential to remember that 
no amount of Public Health Acts can remedy the sanitary 
deficiencies of the country unless the persons for whose benefit 
the law has been made take some trouble in administering it 
or seeing it administered. Many of those on whose behalf 
the intervention of the sanitary authorities most needs to 
be invoked will never invoke it for themselves. Hither 
they do not care about being healthy, or they are afraid that 
they will offend their superiors if they are known to care 
about it. In this case the appeal to the authorities must be 
made for them. People who have until now been vaguely 
lamenting the unsavoury condition of this or that cottage 
ought not to rest satisfied in future until they have laid the 
case before the proper officials, and, if they are immovable, 
before the Local Government Board. There will be no diffi- 
culty in ining by the help of the manual which will by 
that time have been published, whether the law provides for 
the particular case; and in the event of its being found to do 
so, all that will be required will be such a stock of patience 
as will outlast the delays and difficulties which, under the 
best possible system, it will be in the power of unwilling 
authorities tointerpose. It would greatly help the working of 
the new Act if a few influential people in each village or in 
each district of a town would form themselves into an amateur 
Committee of Health, and send ina report to the Board of 
Guardians or to the Town Council of the sanitary evils which 
most immediately call for attention. Clergymen and doctors 
are naturally marked out for this work by their acquaintance 
with the houses in which the poor live, and by the consequent 
duty which devolves upon them of doing what they can to 
make these houses habitable. After all, however, the efficiency 
of the new sanitary system must largely depend upon the 
character of the persons to whom its administration is com- 
mitted. So long as the Boards of Guardians have been only 
concerned with the relief of the poor, a great number of rate- 
payers have felt no interest in the elections, and have usually 
abstained from voting. There will no longer be any excuse 
for this sort of apathy. Every ratepayer will have a share in 
choosing the authorities to whose care the health of the 
district will be committed, and if he neglects to exert him- 
self to choose them wisely, he will have no one but himself 
to thank for any shortcomings in sanitary administration. 
Such a display of zeal as was seen in the first election of the 
School Boards would go far to make any further legislation 
on this subject a work of supererogation. 

To the return of a satisfactory representative body there 
must go not only constituencies but good candidates. 
The electors can but make their choice from among the list 
of names submitted to them, and if this list happens to con- 
tain few or no men possessing solid qualifications for the 
post which they seek, the choice will necessarily be a bad 
one. This evil will in a great measure be met if men of 
standing and character in each district will put themselves 
forward as candidates for seats on Boards of Guardians. In 
many cases they do so, and do it successfully, even now. But 
in still more they hold themselves apart, from a natural dislike 
to the with whom they would be brought into associa- 
tion in the event of their being elected. They have been to 
blame for this abstention all along, because they have been 
neglecting opportunities sometimes of ameliorating the con- 
dition of paupers, sometimes of lessening the amount of 
pauperism. But pauperism does not concern every village, and 
almost every house, in the way in which sanitary matters con- 
cern them; and if influential persons show the same indiffer- 


ence to the larger question that they have too often shown to 
the lesser, their conduct will merit far stronger condemnation. 
In every Poor Law union and in town there ought to 
be a committee of sanitary reformers, whose business it shall 


proper to put themselves forward, 
if necessary, to y the expense of returning them. 
By this means every election would at least be contested in 


case of need, and ev 
present economy to health and ultimate economy would do 
so with his eyes open. Under an active propaganda such 
as has been indicated, the number of those who evinced such 
a preference would yearly grow smaller. 


MR. CHILDERS. 
HE few men who are left at the Clubs have this week 
been provided with a little mild political gossip. It was 


rumoured that the Lorp CHANCELLOR sent in his resigna- 
tion, and that Mr. Campers was about to return to the 
Cabinet. The one event had been for some time anticipated, 
and, as they say in the City, discounted; and the other ex- 
cited neither interest nor surprise. It was natural that Mr. 
CuILpers should be taken back into the Cabinet if there hap- 
pened to be room in it for another Minister, and if his health 
was sufficiently restored; but it was difficult to feel any 
enthusiasm on the subject. The favourite who has disap- 
pointed his backers does not disappear from the Calendar, but 
his subsequent career as a steadygoing “plater” is at the 
best rather respectable than glorious. Nobody doubts that 
Mr. Cuitpers has good stuff in him as an official, but it is 
known that he is not the great horse he was once thought to 
be. It appears that the Lorp CHANCELLOrR’s retirement is at 
any rate put off for the present, and some of his friends have 
seized the opportunity of protesting against the cruelty of 
spreading a report which, as they say, must painfully remind 
him of his many disqualifications, mental and physical, 
for the position he occupies. Lord Haruertey will pro- 
bably not face the fatigues of another Session, but his 
health is happily not in such a condition that he cannot carry 
on the routine business of the office until Sir R. Pater 
has finished his duties at Geneva. Lord Hatuertey has 
failed so conspicuously as a law reformer that it is perhaps 
natural to expect something better from his successor ; 
but the new Lord Chancellor, if hehas any designs in this 
direction, will find himself somewhat embarrassed by the 
recent declarations of the law officers in the House of Com- 
mons that the law is perfect, and that in any case it is none of 
their business to mend it. Although the rumour with regard 
to the Lorp CuancELLor has proved to be premature, that with 
regard to Mr. has been confirmed. Mr. 
it is announced, will succeed Lord Durrerin as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, with a seat in the Cabinet. The 
popular notion of the Chancellor of the Duchy is that he helps 
the Privy Seal to do nothing; but it has been officially ex- 
plained that the Privy Seal does a good deal of miscellaneous 
work for other Ministers; and Lord Durrerin once described 
his office as that of a Ministerial man-of-all-work, who ran 
messages and did odd jobs for the Government. Whether it 
is absolutely necessary to have a couple of supernumeraries in 
the Cabinet we cannot pretend to say, but it may be presumed 
that Mr. Guapstone thinks it is; and it would be a pity that 
he should not obtain all the assistance he requires in the dis- 
charge of his responsible duties. Mr. CuiLpers began his 
official career at Mr. GiapsTone’s feet, and it is understood 
that he still looks up to him with the pious veneration and 
gushing faith of earlier years. Even if there is not much 
actual work for the Chancellor of the Duchy to do, it will 
probably be a comfort to the Premier to have his company 
in the Cabinet; and it would be churlish to grudge a hard- 
worked Minister the small indulgence of a sympathetic and 
confiding colleague. There is no reason to suppose that Mr. 
CHILDERS will not be able to provide himself with occupation, 
but no harm will be done as long as he does not get in other 
people’s way. 

It is possible that, if the Chancellorship of the Duchy were 
to be tested by the principles on which Mr. Curtpers pro- 
ceeded in his reductions at the Admiralty, it might be diffi- 
cult to justify its maintenance as an important political office ; 
and it may occur to some of the discharged clerks and dock- 

d labourers that there is an odd kind of poetical justice in 

. CuiLpeRS, who abolished so many places, having to be 
provided with a sinecure in order to return to public life. There 
can be no doubt that many of the objects he sought to accom- 
plish at the Admiralty were in themselves sound and reason- 
able, but he committed the great mistakes of taking too much 
upon himself personally, of neglecting or rashly overruling 
professional advice, and of attempting to hurry through reforms 
which inflicted great hardship on individuals and shook the 
stability of the service, and which should have been spread 
over a series of years. He was in such violent haste that he 
failed to do justice even to his own plans; and the fine theory 
of Ministerial responsibility with which he started broke 
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down as soon as it was seriously tested. His administration 
at the Admiralty will always be known as the administration 
of the phantom Board. It is impossible to imagine anything 
more delicate or difficult than the exercise of authority by a 
Parliamentary official over professional experts. Mr. CuiL- 
pers’s management of the navy left human nature too much 
out of account. It is not enough for a Minister to come to a 
right decision as to what should be done; he must also take 
care that it shall be done in such a way as not'to ruffle pro- 
fessional susceptibilities, and introduce sulkiness and dissatis- 
f.ction’ into the’ service. The experts’ are apt to be 
prejudiced and headstrong; they naturally look at every- 
thing’ from their own point of view, and find’ it difficult 
to understand why any broad considerations of public 
poliey should be allowed to interfere with what they think 
right! A Minister who put himself unreservedly in the 
hands’ of his professional advisers would no doubt soon 
find himself committed to proceedings which it would 
be hopeless to attempt to justify in Parliament. On the 
other hand, a Minister will never be able to make anything of 
a service which is sulky and out of temper, and fancies it is 
not being treated with proper respect. The difficulty is how 
to humour and contiliate officials, and’ at the same time to 
keep'them well in hand; and it was here that Mr. CarLpers 
so utterly broke down. He got into difficulties on every side, 
with ‘naval, civil, and scientific officers, all round. He had to 
learn that it was not enough to determine merely what was the 
right thing to be done, but that there is a right and a wrong 
way of doing right things. Whetherhe has learned this lesson 
sufficiently remains to be seen; but: for the present at least 
he will have no opportunity of repeating the errors which 
produted ‘such unhappy results when he was formerly in office. 
Mr. Gosctrew has undone much of his predecessor’s rash and in- 
considerate work, has restored the authority of the profes- 
sional officers of the Admiralty, and soothed the irritation 
of the service, If Mr. Curtpers is wise, he will now content 
himself with office-work and the examination of accounts, 
and let alone the management of men. 

The return of Mr. CutLpers to the Cabinet may be regarded 
as destitute of political significance. It has been his ambition 
to be an administrator rather than a politician; and he has 
never taken a prominent position on party questions. His 
Radicalism can hardly be said to have gone much beyond a 
keen desire for economical administration; and he lately 
signalized his independence by opposing some portions of the 
Ballot Bill, a measure which his Australian experience pro- 
bably led him to regard without much enthusiasm. It has been 
stated that a place in the Cabinet would have been reserved for 
Mr. Briaut if there had been any prospect of his being able 
to accept it; but his health is unfortunately still precarious, 
and his disinclination for office would seem to have been con- 
firmed by his experience of its anxicties. The bitter dogmatism 
which he displayed in his’ recent speech could find a natural 
vent only in an independent and unofficial position. Assuming 
it to be necessary that another Minister should be added 
to the Cabinet, it is difficult to see who except 
Mr. Curmpers could have been chosen to fill the vacaney, 
even apart from Mr. Capers’s irresistible claims as a former 
colleague who had been obliged to quit office by ill health. 
On the other hand, if it had been determined that the Chan- 
cellorship should not carry with it a seat in the Cabinet, it is 
almost equally difficult to imagine where the Premier could 
have looked for a suitable candidate. The young men below 
the gangway seem to have given themselves up to priggish 
humours and pedantic crotchets, and each of them aspires 
to be a leader on his own account, while men like Mr. 
Bovuveriz, although they sit behind the Governnient, and 
vote with it pretty steadily, are uneasy and distrustful. As 
far as one cati judge at present, the rising crop of statesmen is 
not a very promising one; and we should perhaps be thankful 
for those we have got, such as they are. 


LECTURING. IN AMERICA. 


\ ) E are apt to think, and on the whole with some reason, that 

America is a dull country. It has undoubtedly many solid 
advantages. The labourer who is transferred from’ a European’ 
dietary to a systematic consumption of three meals of meat dgily 
need look no turther for happiness, though of course he has also the 
advantage of becoming one of the multitudinous sovereigns of his 
adopted’ country. But for the more educated classes it must be 
admitted that many pleastires wliich give grace and refinement to 
European life aré wanting. If any proof wete needed, it would 


be found in the reviditiess of the higher class of Americans to’ 


atriate themselves: A lover of any form of artis worse off in 
ew York or Boston than at many third-rate European towns. 


which ‘verges upon pérsonality. 


When, however, we descend a degree or two in the social scale, 
the disadvantage is not so clearly on the same side. What kind of 
amusements are for to a middle-class Englishman 
in any town outside of London? He ar enjoy himself socially, 
and we need not inquire too closely whether social enjoyment is 
not associated in his mind with the consumption of strong drink. 
At any rate the catalogue of pleasures is speedily exhausted. 
For musi¢ he probably cares nothing, and he has few opportunities 
of gratifying his taste if he possesses one. Every now and then 
he has the excitement of a cricket-match, a review of Volunteers, 
or a cattle-sltow. In the intervals, and especially in the evenings, 
it is to be feared that he is terribly bored. His love of 
home enjoyments, on which he sometimes prides himself, means 
chiefly a habit of goimg to sleep by the domestic hearth as soon 
as he has finished his day’s work. However, as it is supposed 
that all capacity for intellectual pleasure is not quite dead within 
him, some energetic persons try to entice him from the bosom of 
his family by the promise of one of those lively entertainments 
known as popular lectures. Everybody who has attended one, 

and still more everybody who has been unlucky enough to give 
one, must feel that the mere fact that popular lectures exist casts a 

melancholy light upon our national habits, They help us to under- 
stand the prevailing French superstition as to the frequency of sui- 
cide in England. If these are the bright places in our lives, what 
must be the gloom of their usual monotony? The dismal green 

baize table, with the inevitable tumbler and decanter of water, is 
enough to strike a chill into the most buoyant spirits. As a rule 

the performance is only too suitable to the scenery. The wretched 

lecturer who descants, like Sir Barnes Newcombe, on the poetry of 
the affections, or describes a trip to the Holy Land, or discourses 
on the life and writings of Dr. Watts, feels himself instinctively 

sinking to the level of his audience. He utters, even in his own 

despite, the most feeble of platitudes, and hits off the most attenu- 

ated jokes; he tags the most commonplace of morals to his 

discourse ; and feels himself to be as much humiliated by the 

patent effort of his audience to be amused as by the well-meant 

applause of the respectable persons on the platform whe serve, a 

little too obtrusively, as leaders of the clague. It is a melancholy 

at the best, and on escaping from his position, and 

aving made the regular vow that he will never make such a fool 

of himself in future, the lecturer perhaps reflects that there is 

something almost pathetic in the eagerness with which his 

audience have been feeding themselves on the mere dry husks of 
intellectual pleasure. Few things are more touching in their way 

than to see the poor regarding as luxuries what to the rich is 

mere refuse to be rejected with contempt; and itis perhaps as 

sad a sight when the luxuries belong to the intellect as when they 

are material. 

In America, however, the system of which we have only a pale 
reflection in England flourishes with far greater vigour. Extern- 
ally a country town in America is duller than a country town in 
Europe. The total absence of anything picturesque in its 
barren rectangular streets is depressing to the imagination; nor - 
are the manners and customs of the inhabitants calcwlated super- 
ficially to dispel the illusion. It must, however, be admitted that 
they are in some sense more vivacious than their rivals. Lecturing 
is to them a serious allair, and not, as generally in England, an 
attempt on the part of the educated to foree some sort of intel- 
lectual pleasure upon their inferiors, To all appearance, Americans 
really like to hear a lady or gentleman discoursing upon things in 
general, and take some pains to get it done as well as possible. 
We will not venture to decide whether this taste shows that their 
lives are generally duller than ours, that lecturing stands out as a 
bright spot against the ordinary routine of affairs; or that their 
intellectual appetites are really keener. At any rate, the lecturing 
business which for a time seemed to be declining is now once-movre 
improving, and we have before us a publication called the Ly evn 
Mayezine, printed in’ Buston, which gives somé notion of 
the extent to which it is carried on. This’ Maeazine is the 
organ of an agency which keeps a large staff of leeturers 
in readiness. Country associations write up to it to give orders, 
and the agency is ready to'supply any number of lecturers, to say 
nothing of “ orators” for the Fourth of July, “ Decoration’ Day,” 
and other festivities, together with vocal and instrumental music. 
You may order the whole apparatus of an enthusiastic meeting as 
conveniently as‘you may order a wedding breakfast from a London 
confectioner. The Magazine issimply a trade list, setting forth the 
attractions of the various ladies and gentlemen employed for this 

. There are, it seems, from sixty toseverity persons all ready 
to deliver themselves on a vast variety of subjects) from Shakapoare 
to the musical glasses, and from metaphysics down to ventriloquism. 
Some of the names are already known to us; Mr, Sumner and 
General Butler are both on the list, though it appears that their 

ublic duties may possibly absorb their energies during the 
approaching season. Then we have Mr, John’ B.- Gough the 
Temperance orator, Mr. Joaquin Miller the poet, Mr. Bret Marte 
the humorist; Mr. Collyer, ar eloquent ard’ well-kuown Unitirian 
preacher, and Mr. George: Maedonald‘ of Hayland: Several, 
indeed, of the most distinguished performers are coimtiyimen of 
eur own, whose lebours in this capacity: are riot: s6. highly 
esteemed here as beyond the Atlantic. ects, as may be 
supposed, take the widest possible range. There are, however, 
two or three departments in which the Ameritan’mind sevms , 
specially todelight. One chatacteristic: variety of lecture is, that 
One geritieman describes an 
“evening with Thackeray”; two or three others have something 
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to. say about Dickens ; another is ready to.discourse upon “ Spurgeon 
and his work,” or upon “Mitchel!, soldier, philanthropist, and 
astronomer” ; whilst a lady describes from personal observation 
the “ ox-like gaze” of Mr. Charles Reade. Then we have lec- 
tures which we dimly guess to be something of the Miss Hominy 
variety. “Man:revealed by music” and “ the negative illusion ” 
suggest more exalted mysticism, though the same gentleman rather 
descends into the familiar by promising a “ spickspan new lecture 
not named yet.” Of course, too, there are plenty of gentlemen ready 
to prove by various illustrations that the world is advancing to 
the millennium, and that it will get there more rapidly in propor- 
tion as it follows the lead of the United States. Colonel Higginson, 
for example, explains that the “aristocracy of the dollar” is 
dually being substituted in America for the aristocracy of 
irth, and that it is a very much better thing. He “ graphically 
and tersely portrays” the working of the latter institution in 
Europe, and shows that it leads inevitably to “insanity and 
idiocy.” ‘In America, on the other hand, the dollar stands “ for all 
that is most desirable in moral and material progress.” Neverthe- 
less, Americans do not worship the dollar, though we should almost 
have inferred from the Colonel’s eloquence that it was the best 
thing they could do; and they are perfectly capable of distin- 
guishing between its right and its wrong. He showed in fact a 
“ genuine belief in the people,” instead of a “cold cynicism” ; 
and displayed thereby the “ consummate tact of the Yankee, 
combined with the logic and elegant phraseology of Greece and 
Rome.” ‘Persons who require some excitement may find it in a 
certain debate between the Rev. Dr. Fulton and the Rev. 
Dr. Haven. These two gentlemen are prepared to peram- 


bulate the country like a couple of professional prizefighters, | 


having a series of sparring matches on the question of woman’s 
suffrage. Dr. Fulton “enunciates great truths in short sen- 
tences, and hurls them” at his antagonist with, as we regret 
to say, a slight nasal twang. Dr. Haven is “bluff, jocose, 
severe, and devout”; he speaks so quickly that he stammers 
through earnestness ; but we fear, from the comparative ob- 
scurity in ‘which his character is left, that he is intended chiefly 
as Dr. Fulton’s chopping-block. By way of contrast, the ad- 
mirers of humour rather than eloquence may engage Mrs. Lotty 
Hough, who hasan excellent lecture ealled “Popping the Ques- 
tion,” which :is an essay on the modes of courtship employed by 
different nations, and shows Mrs. Hough’s skill in talking “Trish, 
German, Down-East Yankee, and other dialects.” Or from this re- 
fined performance we may descend to the lecture of “Oliver Optic,” 
who has published eight hundred stories in newspapers, besides forty 
volumes of books, since 1852: Of these forty books it seems that 
at least half a million copies have been sold; and yet we fear that 
their fame has scarcely reached England. ‘We are glad, however, 
to know that Mr. Adams—to use‘his real name—has abandoned 
the “blood and thunder” style of romance for boys, and tries to 
make them “admire good: characters and condemn. bad ones.” 

‘Here, it must be admitted, there’is a wide enough field of choice; 
and it would seem that the demand is sufficient to induce many 
Americans to take up lecturing as a profitable profession. We 
confess that-we donot personally desire an introduction of the 
system into England. In spite of all the attractions offered, we 
fear that. we would -rather read than hear the best. lectures ever 
delivered, and that-we would much rather neither read nor 
hear ‘the great majority. And yet we must confess that the 
the taste 1s on the whole creditable to the country. 

he absurdity of many of the lectures, the vulgarity of others, 
the flattery of popular vanity, anda number of other faults which 
might be. mentioned, are enough ;~but, on the whole, the 
greatest of misfortunes is the sheer unadulterated sluggishness of 
mind ~which makes even such mild intellectual dissipation im- 
possible, not because the audience are above it, but because they 
are helow it;-and Americans might plausibly urge that, if they are 
dull even in their amusements, they ‘at least show more impatience 
of dulness than we do. Let us~ ope that when the provincial 
mind ‘is stirred ~to emulation in ‘England, it will show as great an 
appetite for knowledge, and be able to gratify it with materials of 
a superior order. 


DR. .DOLLINGER ON UNIVERSITIES. 

f festival observed ‘last week at Munich, with every 
circumstance of royal and popular solemnity, to celebrate the 

four hundredth anni of ‘the foundation of the University, 
‘interest. e ‘University, origi ‘for -at ldstadt -b 
Duke ‘Albert in 1472 transferred. ‘in sthe “beginning of the 
t centwry to ut, and ‘then, twenty-six years later, 

‘to Munieh, by King ‘Louis, is one~of ‘the dldest and still one 


of the most 4 t-of the:German ‘Universities—the ‘most 
important probebty of those ‘in ‘Southern and Catholic ‘Ger- 
many. And dlthough the festival -was of a strictly academical 
and not -ecclesiastical ehareeter, it no doubt -derived some addi- 
‘tional significance ifrom the fact of Bavaria being the recognized 
headquarters of the religious movement ‘which is just now divid- 
ing the Reman Catholic Church, and from the venerable leader of 
that movement,’ Dr. Déllinger, having been called by an almost 
unanimous ~vote of ‘his colleagues to ‘fill the office of Rector 
Magnifieus on‘the oecasion. On the various ceremonials which 
marked the week, and which -bear a considerable family likeness 
‘to ‘the 


programme of a Grand Commemoration at Oxford, we | 
need not dwell. They:have been fully reported in the German | 


papers, and a briefer reeord-appeared in the telegraphic summ 

of our own daily press. But Dr. Déllinger’s eech, which 
seems to have been received with continuous and enthusiastic 
applause from all his hearers, young and old alike, deserves 
a fuller notice. It was of course to be expected that he would 
‘say something of the antecedents and distinctions of the 
University which he was there to represent, and of which he has 
for so many years been a conspicuous ornament. But he did more 
than this. He took the opportunity to give what in less experi- 
enced hands might have been a mere superficial sketch, while in 
reality it contains a vivid and critical appreciation of the origin 
and growth of University education in Europe. It is a subject on 
Saath tow men are so well qualified to and he handled it 
with that depth and accuracy of learning, that intellectual grasp 
and breadth of moral sympathy, and that ardent but intelligent 
patriotism which will at once be reeognized.as characteristic of 
the speaker by all who are familiar with him personally or 
through his writings. We cannot do more here than reproduce 
the salient points of a discourse which occupied nearly two 
hours in delivery, and which well deserves to be read in full by 
those who are in a position to study it for themselves. 

Dr. Dillinger begins by referring to the first consolidation of 
national unity a thousand years ago under Louis the German, and 
its revival last year in the new German Empire.’ Since then 
the University of Munich has been the first to celebrate its 
anniversary, which thus attains a sort of national importance, and 
the more so as the different German Universities are closely 
united, and there is a frequent interch of professors and 
students among them. e corporate idea which was so 
powerful in the middle ages, but was wholly wanting under the 
old governments, whether democratic or Imperial, of Greece and 
Rome, could alone make possible the foundation of Universities 
as independent communities, with their own rights and privileges, 
bound together by a community of interests between teachers 
and taught. Among such institutions the University of Paris 
for a long time stood supreme, and Paris became, far more 
than Rome, the intellectual metropolis of Western Europe. 
It was a common saying that,.as Italy had the sacerdotium and 
Germany the imperium, France had the studium. Far different.in 
character were the Italian Universities, which.began to be founded 
in the twelfth century, but never.approached the theological and 
literary eminence of Paris and Oxford; their aim was practical, 
and the studies principally cultivated were jurisprudence and 
medicine. Their origin and system were of a casual and purely 
demoeratic kind, without any recognized authority and position in 
Church or State. Two or three professors of canon and civil law 
and medicine combined to form a University, and students gradu- 
ally gathered round them, but its prdésperity was at best fluctuating 
uncertain. Leo X. founded the with eighty-eight 
—_ but a few years later Clement VII. diverted the en- 

owments to other objects, and its days of prosperity were 
gone for ever. The teachers at these Universities had no cor- 
porate status or dignity, and were looked on simply as paid 
agents for the supply of a marketable commodity; there was 
no genius loci, as at Oxford, no sense of pride in belonging to 
a + institution either among the ‘teachers or the taught. 
Bologna, however, has an historical importance as the birth- 
place and chief home of the allied sciences.of Roman civil law 
and canon law, which exercised so large an influence on the 
development of the Papal autocracy; Alexander III., Inno- 
cent [II., and Innocent Iv ., the great founders of the system, had 
taught or studied there. “There, too, the German rors learnt 
lessons of absolutism derived from the maxims of the old Roman 
Empire which they were supposed to inherit, and openly proclaimed 
their superiority to law. Paris, however, exerted a more direct 
influence than the Italian Universities on the national life of Ger- 
many, through the.crowds of students who flocked thither having 
as yet no Universities of their own, and who brought back with 
them the French spirit and language on their return. But every- 
where the curriculum was a very narrow one, and the entire.« 
sence of any historical and critical sense left unbounded room for 
the dominance of fiction and forgeries. Two men, in Germany and 


| England, made the first attempt to break the ice ; Albert the Great, 
‘| who has been not inaptly called the Humboldt of his age, and 


‘Roger Bacon, both of whom laboured to introduce the study of 
natural science, while Roger Bacon also paved the way for the 
cultivation of Greek literature. 

And now the time was come for Germany to take her part 
in the academical life of Europe. The ancient Universities 
of Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, and Bologna own no founder and 
no izable date of institution—“ they were a natural growth.” 
But it was the princes, secular and spiritual, who in ‘the 
middle of the fourteenth century began to establish Universi‘ies 
in Germany, and the municipal authorities afterwards followed 
their example. The fixst was founded at Prague in 1348 by 
Charles IV., and is said to have numbered .40,000 students by 
‘the end of the century; but the quarrels between the Czech and 


‘German students, which have lasted down to our own day, soon 


made an end of its prosperity. In, the.same century were.founded 
the Universities of Vienna, Heidelberg, Cologne, and Erfurt, all 
of which were originally to. a t degree ecclesiastical imstitu- 
tions, and supported by the revenues of Church benefices. They 
often had no fewer than six professors of canon law. But the 

t schism of the anti-Popes evoked a spitit of refurm 
throughout the Church, and the German Universities, fol- 
lowing in the wake of Paris, threw themselves into the 
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movement of which Gerson and D’Ailly were the recognized 
leaders, and were all united in proclaiming the superiority 
of Councils to Po But all hope of an effective reform 
was shattered by the desertion of derick III. to the Papal 
party, and he forced the University of Vienna, by the threat of 
withdrawing its endowments, to renounce the Council of Basle. 
Meanwhile a distinct but cognate movement had been originated 
at Oxford by Wicliff, and was taken up at Prague by Huss with 
ater immediate success, while a third University, that of 
ittenberg, eventually gave it the form in which it has exercised 
so momentous an influence on the subsequent history of the 
Church. The Universities, toc, in Germany rather than in Italy, 
became the nurseries of that revival of classical literature which? 
however little such an alliance was intended or acknowledged on 
either side, materially aided the progress of the Reformation. 

Three more German Universities, at Greifswald, Freiburg, and 
Basle, were founded shortly before Ingoldstadt (in 1472), and 
Tiibingen a little later. Paris was the common mother of them 
all, and Ingoldstadt borrowed its statutes from Vienna, which 
had received them from Paris. It was a dark period in 
the political life of Germany; but for a time, from 1494 
to 1518, Ingoldstadt ogg celebrity for its classical teach- 
ing under Conrad Celtes, Locher, and Reuchlin, and the 
historian Aventin was its most distinguished ornament. The 
number of students, however, was not large. Then came the 
Reformation, of which Wittenberg was the centre, and the 
new Universities of Marburg, Konigsthum, Jena, Altdorf, and 
Helmstadt, were founded for its promotion, while Leipsic, 
Rostock, Greifswald, and Heidelberg joined the movement. 
Prague and Vienna, which adhered tothe old faith, were almost 
deserted, and Ingoldstadt became, and continued for two centuries, 
one of the chief strongholds of Catholicism; there, as at all 
the German Universities, Catholic or Protestant, theology 
overshadowed every other faculty. It is curious that at a period 
of such intense theological energy throughout Europe, Paris, which 
had long been “ the (jucen in that region to whose decisions every 
one submitted,” entered on her period of decline. But the causes of 
decay were external, and are not difficult to explain. The place 
itself, which was now the constant scene of civil strife and blood- 
shed, was most unfavourable forlearning. But, more than that, the 
immediate neighbourhood of a Court which claimed supreme 
control over the minds and consciences, as well as the lives, of its 
subjects, made all freedom of writing and teaching impossible. 
Thus in 1624 a8 uae Came forbade on pain of death any diver- 
gence from Aristotelian doctrines on physical and metaphysical 
subjects, and Louis XIV. would have instantly lodged in the 
Bastille any professor who contradi his opinions. It is 
not wonderful then that during the seventeenth century Paris lost 
nine out of her forty colleges, or that, while two-thirds of the 
most distinguished German writers belong to the Universities, 
scarcely a single name eminent in French literature since 1660 is 
connected with the Parisian or any other French University. 
Enforced subscription to arbitrary professions of faith completed 
the work of degradation, and when at last the University fell with 
the destruction of her property, the event was hardly noticed, nor 
has any French Government since the Revolution thought of re- 
ere ruin@. Louvain, which had long been a 
flourishing University almost fit to compete with Paris, wasstrangled 
under a similar — of coercion, and her one t scholar in 
the last century, Van Espen, had to fly for his life when an old 
man of eighty-two. Leyden, on the other hand, founded by the 
Prince of ge, and with far smaller resources, has roduced a 
long line of illustrious scholars, and known no period of decay ; 
while the Spanish and Portuguese Universities, which once stood 
so high, have suffered a total and tragical eclipse. But with the 
eighteenth century the German Universities received a new lease 
of life. The es meee which began with the foundation of 
Halle and culminated in the foundation of the Universities of 
Berlin and Bonn, also brought about the removal of the Bavarian 
University, first from Ingol t to Landshut in 1800, and thence 
in 1826 by King Louis to the capital. 

We cannot follow Dr. Déllinger through the long catalogue of 
illustrious philosophers, linguists, historians, and divines who 
have adorned his alma mater,and who naturally find honourable 

q er, Savigny, Feu » Stahl, Windischmann, 
Sailer, Mohler, and many other memorable, though less widel 
celebrated, names. en he comes in conclusion to dwe 
on the present and future of his country, he poin 
i omable pride to the bright prospect 
e 1 ugh the restoration of political unity, 
and to the mission assigned by general consent to the Germans 
of enriching other nations out of the fulness of their scientific 
and wwe d wealth ; though it must be remembered that in former 
ages they have learnt much successively from Italy, from France, 
and from land. He trusts that the single-minded and un- 
wearied pursuit of truth for its own sake will always continue to 
be a distinction of Germany, and that she will avoid that vicious 
centralization which, in intellectual culture as in other matters, 


. has proved the ruin of France. On one im t point he 


earnestly commends the example of the English Universities to the 
imitation of his own, where he thinks that the College system 
would supply a manifest and serious defect. And no less earnest 
is his caution against the danger of sensualism and materialism 
incident to a eps oe: cultivation of the natural sciences, espe- 
cially among the half-educated, which would inevitably prove the 


harbinger of national decay. Against that danger the Univer- 
sities, if only they are true to their high position and duties, 
will provide a sure defence. “Let us then,” are the concluding 
words of the discourse, “continue to labour indefatigably, in a 
pure scientific spirit and with loyal self-devotion, to build up the 
one temple of truth. That will be an imperishable monument, 
surviving all changes of fortune, of the honour and greatness of 
Germany.” 


TOURIST TALK. 


T isa white day for the tourist when he first finds himself in a 
spot out of the reach of tourists. Ifit is not an unpatriotic 
sentiment, we may say that it is a white day when he first finds 
himself out of the reach of his own tongue. e do not mean when 
he falls in with a really intelligent native who pays the stranger the 
compliment of speaking to him as a guest in his own tongue, instead 
of requiring the guest to speak the tongue of the host. We mean 
only that confused babble of our own tongue, broken up and 
mingled with half a dozen other tongues, which besets the ear of the 
traveller as long as the necessities of geography drive him to abide 
within eyeshot and earshot of the tourist. We need hardly stop 
now to draw the marked distinction between the two classes— 
between the traveller who has a rational object in his travelling 
and the tourist who has no rational object in his touring. It is 
pleasant to get away from crowded haunts and huge hotels—in 
short, from the generally cosmopolite form of being—into 
places which the sightseeing crowd has not yet learned to infest, 
and where the land and its people, their ways, their tongue, and 
their buildings may be studied without let or hindrance. In the 
at hotel, in the place of fashionable resort, you are hardly a 
| awate creature. You are not a man, but only No. 235, treated 
no doubt, like all other numbers, with stately civility, but not 
entering into any kind of human relation with any body. But go 
out of the beaten track into the regions which Cook’s tourists have 
not yet invaded, and besides the pleasures of quiet you can find less 
pretentious houses of entertainment, providing lodging and food, 
which, though they cost much less, are to the unsophisticated mind 
uite as good as anything to be had in the more stately palaces of 
Kein and Geneva. You are a man, and, as a man, somewhat of a 
brother. You are not a mere number, buta creature standing ina 
human relation to everybody, from the landlord to the boots. In 
short, you have to deal with a landlord, and not with a lessee or a 
roprietor or a manager of a company; you are not in an esta- 
lishment, but in an inn. d, what is specially precious to tra- 
vellers who wish to keep their heads clear for the subject of their 
travels, the foul practice of shutting up every ss window, 
which seems to reach its height in picturesque parts like Wiesbaden 
and Schwalbach, is far less rampant in places where the minds and 
the noses of men seem to be less perverted. In these lowlier 
eg one is never hindered from opening a window for oneself. 
ay, instead of the merciless savages who in more polite quarters 
seem to make it their chief business to shut up every crevice by 
which the least sniff of the breath of life can smuggle itself in, we 
have even known a discreet waiter open a window of his own ac- 
cord, with the befitting comment that fresh air is a good thing. 
The painful fact is that happy regions of this kind are daily grow- 
ing smaller ; the tourist is ever annexing some fresh territory, and 
whatever he annexes he corrupts. He turns up in times and 
ong where ne one would have looked for him. One might 
ve thought that Switzerland in the month of November 
was perfectly safe. Yet we believe that we put on record at the 
time that a genuine specimen of the British tourist was seen 
in that month between Bern and Luzern. It was he who, 
on being told of the meeting of the Federal Assembly—which his 
Swiss Times forgot to mention—sup with an unlucky con- 
ception of the most decorous Parliament in the world, that the 
Republicans must be “much more free-and than we are.” But 
after all, in this tourist some good thing was found; he did know 
that Switzerland is a Republic; he did not, like Chief Justice 
Whiteside, look on it as a confederation of small kingdoms. But 
the traveller whose fate constrains him to face the tourist on his 
own ground and in his own seasons hears more marvellous thin 
than this. Let us conceive the inquirer standing on the hi 
above Heidelberg and trying to find out whether he really can, as 
he has been told, see the towers of Speier in the distance.. It is 
something to know whether, in the desolation of 1689, the burn- 
ing minster and the burning palace could be seen at a single 
lance—watchfires, like those from Troy to Argos, to tell the Most 
hristian King what glorious havoc was doing. Another stander- 
by seeing somebody looking at something, kindly offers the help 
of a spy-glass. One good turn deserves another, and the gazer 
cannot well help saying that it is Speier for which he is looking. 
He is rewarded by ing what kind of idea the genuine Briti 
tourist has of the city which should at least be dear to him as the 
second Antioch—where the name Protestant was first 
eard, “Speier—ah! there is a town there; it is famous for the 
——.” There was once an Oxford story of a convivial and 
orthodox—some — think a Romanizing—divine, who was 
known to stand up after dinner glass in hand, and announce that 
“the invariable tendency of Protestantism is to——” something 
no doubt very dangerous, but what it might be was hidden from 
mankind by the sudden gulping down of a glass of port. So our 
tourist got no further than the fact that, as Protestantism had an 
invariable tendency to something, so the city which, though not 
Protestant, gave birth to Protestantism. was famous for something 
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which was lost by a sudden pause—unprompted, we are bound to 
say, by port or liquor of any kind—between the article and its 
substantive. Only a faint ejaculation followed—“ Miss Somebody 
went there”—leaving the traveller with the vague impression 
that the unknown Miss, who at: least went to see the city which 
was famous for something, had the more inquiring spirit of the 
two. 

But greater things still may be met with. Let the traveller be 
on the line between Frankfort and Aschaffenburg. He is musing 
perhaps on the appearance of Josephus Augustus, Pater Patria, 
and the rest of it, in his wig and breeches in the Romer. Or he 
is — on the daring of the Frankfort poet, whoever he was, 
who took the glibly-running line, 

Urbs Aquensis, urbs regalis, 
and changed it into such a limping cadence as— 
Francofurdensis urbs regalis. 


Or, as he nears Aschaffenburg, he is trying whether he can re- 
member, or whether he ever knew, why Lambert of Herzfeld was 
so long called Lambert of Aschaffenburg, and further whether the 
minster of Aschaffenburg was regular or secular. Meanwhile his 
carriage is boarded by companions whose thoughts run on quite 
different matters. Enter the British papa, comfortable and self- 
complacent, at the head of his household. What will the moralist 
say if the traveller confesses that he shrouded himself, as it were— 
or, to use another metaphor, decked himself in ocks’ feathers— 
by answering some trivial remark in such High-Dutch as he could 
muster P e small—we hope harmless—trick succeeded, and 
the tourist household began to discuss things past and present 
after their own fashion. They had been at Coblenz; they had 
been at Trier—they called it Trier, and not Tréves, thereby awaken- 
ing hopes which were disappointed—and Trier was pronounced to 
be a very interesting het 5 with the drawback that it was not 
blessed with a single good café. But as a man, and that man not 
a Briton but a Romance-speaking Swiss, once declared with some 
scorn that “la chose la plus intéressante 4 Ravenne est le Pinet,” 
so the chief thing which had struck our tourists was some attempt 
at being funny on the part of the verger of the Cathedral when, 
it seems, they had, with genuine tourist impertinence, been trying 
to find out whether he really believed in the Holy Coat or not. 
From Trier and the church discourse turned to Coblenz and the 
army. A tale was told of brutal insolence on the part of a 
German officer towards a civilian of his own nation, which we 
forbear telling, because very likely it is not true, and because the 
beauty of the story lies in the comments, which are of exactl 
the same value whether the story be true or false. The Briti 
father remarked that “‘ the Prussians seem to treat the Germans at 
Coblenz like a conquered people.” A daughter, evidently with a 
certain glimmering of facts, at least as compared with her parent, 
put in, “But there are as many Germans in the army as 
there are Prussians.” Then, after some less distinct sayi 
came the a agreement of the family circle, ‘But the 
Prussians have done so much for the Germans that they must 
put up with a good deal from their hands”—the particular 
story told being just the kind of thing with which no people ought 
to put up at the hands either of strangers or of countrymen. Now 
what kind of people can these be who cross the sea and go u long 
way into strange lands, and yet, neither before they set out nor 
while they are on their touring, find out anything better than 
this about the a ag bog geography of the lands through which 
they are passing ? they fairly represent the great British 
ag and its literary representative, the general reader? Does 

. Reeve, for instance, believe that to oppose Prussians to 
Germans is a logical division, like opposing either Prussians or 
Germans to Frenchmen or Spaniards as the Times in this 
state of mind when, not so many years ago, it told us, as the last 
piece of news, that Prussia had just joined the Zolilverein? If any 
of these personages were evil entreated by natives, say of York- 
shire or of Devonshire, would they say that Yorkshiremen or 
Devonshiremen dealt with the English as with a conquered 
people? If they would not, the one alternative conjecture to 
which we are driven is one somewhat farfetched. The British 
public is, nw excusably, misled by the contrast between the 
maps of the last century, which show only a small Prussia lyin 
outside a large bene and the maps from 1815 to 1866, which 
show Prussia increased by a large slice of the Germany of the earlier 
map. Perhaps indeed the general reader and his literary purveyors 
— look on the Prussian conquerors of Germany as being still the 
awful Paynim dogs on whom the Teutonic knights made war, 

akers of verbs in mi and worshippers of Perkuns the God of 

hunder. What if the Holy Coat, about which the British father 

made merry with the verger, should be displaced in favour of some 
heathen fetish? What if the minster of Kéln should be finished 
only to be dedicated to some idol brought from a land yet further 
east than that from which Sir Walter Scott so kindly imported 
Zernebock for the worship of our own forefathers ? 

Perhaps, however, we may have to put up with a simpler explana- 
tion. It is evident that Messrs, Bradshaw and Co., who, as we 
conceive, are great authorities with the tourist world, are of this 
remarkable way of thinking as regards Germans and Prussians, or 
rather of a way of thinking yet more remarkable. A glimpse at 
the work of the great practical geographers revealed to us a still 
more wonderful notion of logical division than that of our tourist 
in Frankenland. bam their readers the time-tables of the three 
classes of “ German Railways,” “ Prussian Railways,” and “ Hes- 
sische [sic] Railways.” If “ Hessische,” why not also “ Preus- 


sische” it might be unbecoming in us to ask. But the division 
makes it not unlikely that some traveller who is lucky in his 
company may some day come in for a Hessian, as well as a 

sian, conquest of Germany. Such a theory might sound hard on 
the nearest approach that Germany can show to autochthones or 
aborigines, on those Chatti who boast that they, alone of all the 
Teutonic tribes, have ever since stayed in the place where history 
first shows them. But supposing that an officer of any kind in 
the service of the Grand Duke of Hessen should deal with a 
citizen of Mainz as badly as the Prussian officer is said to have 
dealt with the citizen of Coblenz, what comment could the British 
tourist make on the fact, except that “the Hessians treated the 
Germans like a conquered people” ? 

One note more of Tourist Talk. The description of the offence 
committed, or said to have been committed, at Coblenz was ac- 
companied by a further statement that from Coblenz to some other 

int on the Rhine was a “very pleasant ride.” Now if the 
journey was made either by the railway or by the slower process 
of the Imperial post, far be it from us to complain of its bein 
spoken of as a “ride.” To turn to our old-fashioned stand 
on such points, we find that righteous Joseph and wicked Ahab 
and the mixed character Jehu, with his friend Jehonadab, are all 
recorded to have “ridden” in chariots. But if the discourse was 
rightly reported to us, the ride was done on board a Rhine steamer. 
Such a flight at once raises the British tourist to the level of 
Icelandic scalds and Old-English chroniclers. We commend this 
new form of an ancient metaphor to Mr. Brown, author of 
Péseido. And we cannot help suggesting that, in memory of 
such a metaphor, one of the inland horses of the wave, one of tha 
“ y5-hengestas” of the great German river, should for the future 
bear, instead of the names of human and living princes, the more 
attractive title of the Hippopotamus. 


THE IRISH VOTE. 


i kage Keogh debate sputtered itself out in the small hours of 
yesterday morning, and the advocates of priestly intimidation 
have the satisfaction of knowing that Mr. Justice Keogh’s judg- 
ment has been sustained by a large majority in the House of 
Commons. There is no reason to suppose, however, that the 
Home Rulers and the clerical party, who are just now in alliance, 
will fail to extract political capital from this subject for 
use at the elections; and they have not lost sight of the 
fact that there is a large body of Irish Roman Catholic 
voters on this side of St. George's Channel. Every- 
body knows what the Irish vote means in the great towns of 
the United States; and it is not agg that before long 
we may see something like it established in our own country. 
Weare now beginning to realize some of the consequences of Mr. 
Disraeli’s Reform Act. At first its operation was naturally slow 
and gradual, and to those who looked only at the surface it seemed 
as if the leap in the dark had been not much of a descent after 
all, and solid ground had been soon and safely reached. In point 
of fact, the classes who were suddenly invested with supreme 
power have only been learning by degrees the extent of their 
authority, and the best means of turning it to account; or rather, 
perhaps, it would be more correct to say that skilful agitators and 
wire-pullers have been discovering the value of the weapon so 
temptingly placed at their disp and have been making their 
arrangements accordingly. It is stated that on Monday Arch- 
bishop Manning, supported by fifteen priests, presided at a 
meeting in London, which he had convened for the purpose of form- 
ing an Association for the registration of Roman Catholic voters, 
and at which it was arranged that the priest of each “ mission’ 
station should be chairman of an election committee. The Irish 
Home Rule Association has also had a meeting at Manchester 
as a bid for the Irish vote. The speakers were not men of 
mark, and the speeches threw very little light on the objects of 
the Association ; but it was made abundantly clear that an attempt 
would be made to organize the Irish of the large towns into a 
compact voting power, which would be under the direction of 
leaders, and could be used as occasion required. Mr. Kenrick, 
who appears to be an agent of the Home Rule Association, 
and who had just returned from a tour of political inspection, 
assured his countrymen that in the great constituencies they 
could always turn the balance of parties if they exerted them- 
selves, and the result of his calculations was that “in the t 
strongholds of what was called Liberalism in England, in all the 
large towns, the Irishmen could dictate to the present Ministry, 
or any other Ministry who should be candidates at the next elec- 
tions.” In the Midlands, in the West Riding, and in Lancashire 
the Irish had, he said, enormous influence if they would only use 
it in concert. In every large town there ought to be an Irish 
party which should belong neither to the Liberals nor to the Con- 
servatives, but should support whichever side offered the best 
terms, This is not perhaps a very pleasant prospect, especiall 

when it is remembered what have been the results of the Iris 

vote in America; but it is obvious that the Irish have the same 
right as other people to make the most of their voting power, and 
nothing can be more legitimate, in a sense, than the proposed com- 
bination. The Home Rulers have been accused of being onl 

Fenians in disguise, and the Fenian proclivities of the Ini 

population of Manchester are sufficiently notorious. But it is 
clearly something gained that Fenians, if there are any left, should 
unite for the purpose of ing members to represent them 
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in-Parliament, and to argue in favour of their peculiar views, 
instead of shooting down policemen in the streets, and getting 
up another attaek on Chester Castle. The worst thing about 
enianism was its violence; take away the violence, and, 
however foolish and impracticable, it is only a lawful form of 
agitation like the Teetotallers’ Alliance, the Liberation Society, 
or the league of hysterical females who insist upon the un- 
; propagation of disease. Sir George Bowyer, who 
resided at the meeting, and who will not be suspected of 
enian sympathies, though it may perhaps be assumed that a 
Knight of Malta would not engage in a movement which did not 
promise well for the Pope, observed that they had come tu reason 
with their fellow-citizens quietly and in the most logical manner. 
He added that they demanded Home Rule asa right, and would 
have it, which sounds rather like “No compulsion, only you 
must”; but perhaps this was only an oratorical flourish. The 
resolutions which were passed were strictly peaceful; they called 
for the establishment of “a native Parliament of Ireland ”— 
meaning, we suppose, in Ireland—as an Imperial necessity, pledg- 
ing the meeting to support only candidates who would vote for 
Home Rule, and expressing satisfaction at the recent action of 
Trish constituencies in this respect. Professor Galbraith explained 
that what the Home Rule Association aimed at was a federal 
union between Ireland and the rest of the empire, Ireland having 
the: management of her own internal affairs, while the Imperial 
Parliament continued to regulate all questions of Imperial policy, 
such as defence, colonies, and foreign affairs. He disclaimed, on 
the part of the Association, the presumption of proposing a cut 
and dried Constitution; and some commotion was caused by a 
succeeding speaker, who invited the Home Rulers to state candidly 
what they were driving at. Professor Galbraith declared that 
they had nothing to conceal; but it would obviously not be worth 
while to revolutionize the Constitution if the practical result is to 
be nothing more than a slight rearrangement of parochial details. 
This is really the gist of the whole question. To establish in 
Dublin a Parliament of two Houses which should be only a kind 
of large Vestry and Local Board of Works, would be to revive 
old traditions which have lost their meaning, and to open the door 
for endless confusion and squabbling as to the proper limits of 
local es and the relations between the local authorities 
and the Imperial Government. Such an assembly as the Home 
Rulers ofess to ‘want would not be a Parliament'in the ordinary 
sense of the word, and'to call it a Parliament would only be mis- 
leading and mischievous: It is not umatural that Irishmen 
should desire that Dublin should be the capital of the Empire, 
and- that Parliament should meet there instead of in London; 
bat as the Imperial Government must fix its seat somewhere, 
and eamnot be in several places at once, the choice of the capital 
must be determined by considerations of general convenience. 
Short of establishing the Sovereign and Parliament on the banks 
of the Liffey, nothing would satisfy those who indulge iu senti- 
mental rhapsodies about Ireland bemg a subject kingdom governed 
by anvalien race from a foreign capital. ere can be no doubt 
that Parliament is every year getting to be more overwhelmed 
with work, and that there is a great deal of local business, not 
merely Irish, but English and Scotch business, which is sadly 
neglected. Whether any means can be devised of relieving 
Parliament of some of its work, and giving wider powers to 
locat” bodies, is a subject which may be usefully considered b 
the Government during the recess. But this, as we have sai 
is not’ exclusively an Irish grievance; it is an inconvenience 
which presses quite as hardly on Englishmen and Scotchmen. 
Sir George Bowyer thinks that an Irish Parliament should be 
specbilly established to discuss such matters as the conduct of 
Nr. Justice Keogh, and no doubt such a Parliament as Sir George 
and'his clerical friends have in view might be trusted to make 
very short work with any judge who dared to enforce the law 
agaist the priests—that is, if any law were left which could be 
enforced against them. It is possible to ‘conceive a Parliament 
more usefully employed than in revising judicial decisions in a 
irit of political or religions Mr. Martin announced 
that the Trish were grievously wronged because so many of them 
were“ compelled to leave the land pow 4 loved, and to come to 


En to earm an honest livelihood by honest hard work.” 
It has generally been supposed that they are attracted hither by 
the ct of higher wages and better fare, and it can hardly be 


the ty of the livelihood thus placed within their reach to 
whith Mr: Martin objects. The assertion that “ England has never 
given’a fair chance to Ireland ” is disproved by Mr. Martin’s own ad- 
missions, and by the number of Jrishmen in the mili and civil 
services: On the basis of population, the Irish have by far the 
largest share of public employments, though it would no doubt 
be better for them if they were less anxious to be provided 
for by the State. Mr. Sullivan of the Nation professed to believe 
that the religious differences of Irishmen were entirely due to the 
machinations of “the minions and miscreants of Dublin Castle ” ; 
and there is, no doubt, equally ee reason to suppose that these 
misereants are also responsible for the resistance which has been 
offered by the Roman Catholic gertry of Galway to the political 
intimidation of the priesthood. For the present there is an alli- 
‘ance between the priests and the patriots, but the success of their 
campaign would be the beginning of discord. — c 

One of the resolutions passed at the meeting proclaimed that 
until there was a native Parliament in Dublin “no permanent 
contentment or prosperity can be expected in Ireland.” The Irish 
may be resolute and impregnable in their discontent, but it would 


appear that’ they are unable to resist the insidious advances of 
national prosperity. The Lord Lieutenant, who hasjust opened two 
new docks at Belfast, states that the savings of the country have 
during the last five years been increasing at the rate of a 
million per annum, and the expenditure by about half as much. 
Under the Land Act mo less than 80,005/. was advanced up to 
July to purchase holdings; while in 1871 and 1872, 82,500. 
was advanced for improvements in land, and more than half 
of it for buildings, At the same time drunkenness and crime 
were decreasing. A Report has been issued by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland which also contains some 
very striking evidence. ‘The Inspector for Carlow reports 
that labourers’ wages have increased to nearly double what 
they were twelve years ago. From Tipperary and Clare 
there is a similar report. Labourers can now command not 
only good wages, but improved dwellings, and the Inspector 
anticipates that “the difficulty of getting labourers, even at fifty 
per cent. advance on the rate of wages paid ten or twelve years 
since, unless suitable habitations are provided for them, will 
increase every year.” Mr. Prendergast, Fappoti for the North- 
Western District, says that he finds more attention paid everywhere 
to the question of improved dwellings and offices for fa:mers 
and labourers. “The improvement in all newly constructed 
dwellings is accompanied,” he adds, “by an equally marked 
change in dress, furniture, and food among the farming cla-ses ; 
and in the smaller towns supported altogether by the agri- 
cultural population there are now permanent shops with meat 
and bread, where such supplies were only to be procured once 
a week on market-days when I first acted for the Doard 
in this. part of~Ireland. The consumption of tea, cullee, 
and sugar is so much increased in the farming districts that a great 
portion of labourers’ wages is expended on them, and shops with 
modern imported articles of dress are now well supported im the 
same towns and villages where no such things were seen prior to 
the potato failure.” New banks have been established for the 
farmers. The breed of live stock of all kinds—cattle, sheep, piys, 
and poultry—has vastly improved. The prices of all farminz pro- 
duce, especially of the butter, pigs, eggs, and poultry sold by the 
small farmers, have risen considerably, and “ the use of money is 
better understood by the rural population.” These reports ave in 
accordance with other testimony; and the prosperity of the country 
will be still further increased if the Government see their way to 
take up the railways, and improve the means of transit. The quiet 
progress of Ireland is the best antidote, as well as the most coa- 
clusive answer, to the wild projects of the Home Rule agitators. 


THE COMING AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 


Tt second of those peace campaigns the institution of which 
marks an important change in our military system will begin 
in a few days, and already some of the troops which are to take 
in the mimic struggle on Salisbury Plain are marching to their 
estination. This is, therefore, a fitting moment for considering 
what we are about toattempt, and whatresults we may hope to obtain. 
We are entitled to anticipate a considerable improvement ov the 
rations which took place last autuma in the neighbourhood of 
Aldershot. Then every one was new to peace manceuvres, which 
were tried on that occasion for the first time in this country. Some 
little anxiety naturally prevailed as to how the civil population of 
the district selected might like the unusual military intrusion, nor 
was there much confidence in the power of the comparatively 
new Control Department to accomplish the work of transport and 
supply under conditions so new to it. The rules by which com- 
manders and troops were to be bound were also to be put into 
practice for the first time, and it was er’ to predict 
whether or not they would be found applicable to the eircum- 
stances of the case. We had, in short, no previous experience of 
our own to guide us, and consequently moved with hesitating 
footsteps: by the uncertain light of theory, or at best of vicarious 
ractice. Now it is quite different. Last year’s experiment, if 
it did nothing else, discovered our defects, and showed us pretty 
conclusively what we could not do. The rules of the game were 
tested, and materials for a revised edition of them collected. 
Officers and men learnt what was expected of them, and to a 
certain extent loosened the trammels of the barrack-yard, or at 
least made some progress towards distinguishing between’ spirit 
and mere form. Bisse then nearly twelve months have passed 
over our heads, and we have had time to digest our experience. 
The interval has also been profitably employed im pondering over 
the numerous lectures, magazine articles, and books to which our 
first attempt at rehearsing for war gave birth. 

There still exists considerable diversity of opinion as to 
what our aim in these peace manceuvres should be. According 
to one school of critics we did not attempt enough last year; 
according to another we attempted too much. In our opinion the 
truth lies between the two extremes. One school holds that 
peace manceuvres ought to resemble war in every particular, with 
the single exception that in the latter wounds are inflicted 
and not in the former. The advocates of this principle contend 
that the two rival commanders should be turned loose in the 
arena, untrammelled with directions, and merely told that such 
or such a place is their objective point. According to them, 
a consistent and connected campaign should be carried out, 
a retreating enemy harassed, a defeated foe pushed, night 


attacks undertaken, and all the minor operations of war 
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tised, such as intercepting convoys and cutting off patrols. 
Baless, say these ardent gentlemen, some such system be 
adopted, the thing will be a sham, and no real benefit can 
accrue. On the other hand, the disciples of the opposite school argue 
as follows:—You cannot ,practise strategy in peace manoeuvres 
by reason of the obvious expense, nor tactics because of the 
of ‘the .moral element, which ,moral element cannot 
exist in-the absence of To attempt tactics under auch 
necessarily unreal conditions is:itocommit an absurdity. You ought 
not to,push a beaten enemy, for the practice of demoralization is 
dangerous training for troops, and you there 
is the risk-of the contending parties.coming to blows. The real 
profit of the-eampaign will therefore consist in the lessons afforded 
‘In organization and administration, in the art of moving, supplying, 
and encamping troops. Thereismuch to be said in favour of these 
views. It is.certain that a connected campaign and a consistent 
series of .strategical movements carried out to the end are im- 
possible for economic, if for no other, reasons. At the same 
time,. however, we see no objection to.allowing the rival generals 
at the commencement of the campaign to make use of their 
strategical skill with a.view.to bringing the two armies in contact 
in the most advan manner. The practice would be valu: ble, 
and the outlay not be .excessive. When once the armies 
were in. presence, it would evidently be necessary to give afresh 
“general idea” at the close of each.day’s work. As to tactics, it 
would be idle to pretend that without actual wounds and death 
anything more than a feeble imitation of a real battle can be ac- 
complished. Still, with a Jittle experience, both umpires and 
commanding officers*might be able to form a conjecture as to 
what would be the result in war were troops brought into contact 
under such.or such conditions, 

It is urged, however, that nothing is to be learnt from tactics 
practised under unreal conditions,:and that the lessons thus im- 
parted will only be misleading. Yet we do not see that the 
practice of peace manceuvres is incompatible with the correction 
of theory by practice onevery available occasion; and if we are 
not to.attempt to impart lessons in. tactics during our autumn 
campaigns, how is the.educstion of officers,and men to besecured ? 
Are we to put off learning till.we.go into battle? or.are we to 
content ourselyes with blindly adopting the Prussian system? To 
this last alternative there are,several grave objections. Prussian 
tactics were not fairly tested.in the late war—the first occasion on 
which breechloader was pitted against breechloader —for nothing 
could have heen worse than the training, handling, and organization 
of even the old Imperial army. Many of our most experienced 
officers also maintain that if we copy the Prussian tactics 
too exactly, we shall be deliberately casting away certain 
advantages which are peculiar to ourselves, and which are 
due to the .special qualities of the British soldier. In regard 
to pressing a defeated enemy, there cannot among thought- 

‘ful soldiers be any doubt as to the folly of such a proceed- 
ing in peace manceuyres. A hurried retreat when the re- 
tiring troops are utterly free from the dejection caused by the 
fear of death or capture cannot possibly be anything but a most 
transparent sham. Besides, it is apt to engender unwholesome 
habits and notions, just as the practice of making cavalry pull u 

or open out when they charge squares is detrimental to om 
efliciency. When once a battle bas been decided, the chief umpire 
ought to cast down his truncheon and declare the proceedings 
closed for the.day. Defeat should never be allowed to develo 

itself into a theoretical annihilation or rout. The cuttin oF 
of convoys is equally objectionable. It might lead to real tight- 
ing, and would certainly be productive of bad blood, inconveni- 
ence, and expense. But it is not clear that the same arguments 
apply to the ing off of detachments. We require practice in 
the minor operations of war, and there can be no more difficulty in 
deciding when a troop of dragoons has been taken prisoners than 
there has been found to be in determining when a battalion has 
been captured in action. For instance, a troop of cavalry return- 
ing from a reconnaisance finds itself follomren by a squadron of 
the enemy’s horsemen. Galloping down a road lined with hedges 
on each side, the troop suddenly comes in sight of a bridge, and 
discovers that it is held by another hostile squadron. In such a case, 
survender would in war be inevitable. The benefits to be derived 
from experience in organization and administration are certainly 
great, but only on the condition that our efficiency in these things 
is tested to a certain extent as it would be in war; other- 
wise what.is the object of grouting Aldershot expeditions 
by autumn manceuvres? Besides, unless there be a little realism 
in the operations, the interest and energy of all ranks cannot but 
flag, and officers and men will look on the campaign as no better 
than an unpleasant and prolonged sort of drill. The most cautious 
of those who have seasonably warned us against attempting or 
expecting too much in this matter will, we doubt not, freely ac- 
knowledge, that, within the limits of the practically possible, we 
cannot make our operations on Salisbury Plain too closely re- 
semble those which would take place in real war. The more 
faithful the imitation, the more valuable will be the instruction 
imparted. If we reduced:the campaign to a series of military 
promenades from camp to camp, the whole affair would be tame, a 
retrograde step would be taken, and the military enthusiasm, not of 
the army alone, but of the whole nation, would experience an in- 
jurious check. Such a result is.much to be deprecated, and it 
would be worth while to expend a considerable sum and to put 
the Control to considerable inconvenience to avert it. 

Qn the other hand, it is important to ascertain, before it is too 


positively baneful. Colonel 


van. excuse for the authorities to do less 


‘the cavalry. 


late, what is possible, and not to strive after that which either 
can.never be properly accomplished or, if accomplished, would be 
has given us some valuable 


counsels on these points, and it would be well were the disciples 


‘of the more ardent school calmly to consider his advice, instead of 


each man mounting wie, Lape rushing off baseless 
d fanciful theories. ou exaggeration, can only serve as 
that which they now 
ropose to attempt. Even, however, should the contending armies 
be restrained from coming to close quarters with each other, there 
are several matters which the ge, ipanenr fg ought to solve 
for us, and of which a solution is urgently required. At present our 
outpost system is very unsatisfactory. The directions in the “Field 
Exercise” and “Queen’s Regulations” are vague and incomplete, as 
might have been gathered from the unfortunate exhibition which 
took place last year. A committee of able officers have recently 
compiled a handbook on the subject, and its contents are to be put 
into practice in the approaching campaign. Then again there is 
the question of the tactical organization and distribution of troops. 
We have arrived at absolutely no decision on these points, yet 
that the old system requires change is admitted by most autho- 
rities. Ere two months shall have d away, the thoughtful 
members of the profession ought to data dor deciding whut 
should be the number and strength of the companies of a bat- 
talion, of the battalions of a brigade, of the brigades of a divi- 
sion. Many officers think that. we might with advantage definitively 
adopt the demi-brigade, corresponding to the regiment in Cou- 
tinental armies. We tried the experiment last year, but not a 
word, good or bad, has since been said about it. We are in a 
perfect meutal chaos.as to how we should distribute and emp oy 
Hitherto we have been content to lump them 
together and make as little use of them as possible. | the close 
of the campaign some new principles on this head will no doubt 
hhave been developed. Our artillery have obtained rank and inde- 
pendence, but independence requires pegelating in order to prevent 
it from degenerating into license. Then there is the very im- 
portant question, What. is the best fighting dress for our soldier» ? 
A month’s hard work ought to. supply an answer. Indeed there 
is no lack of matters requiring the elucidation which experience 
alone can give. Altogether it will be the fault of the authorities if 
we do not derive much benefit from our second autumn manceuvres. 
The amount of profit to be obtained depends upon a careful di-- 
tinction being observed between that which might be done at a 
sham-fight, and that which could not be done in war. Unle-s 
that distinction be observed,.and full weight be given to movi! 
considerations, we may have a 8 active, showy @ cali- 
paign, but it will be no real training for actual hostilities. 


TWO LIBEL CASES. 


PP ewo actions for libel have been tried lately at the Guild- 
ford Assizes, and in beth cases the defendant has escape! 
an adverse verdict. It may be useful to observe that circun- 
stances may not always be equally favourable to the defence, an 
that, even if it be successful, it involves trouble, anxiety, and 
expense, which are perhaps an adequate punishment for publish- 
ing that which may have been written under natural irrita- 
tion. In one of these cases, Mr. Leonard Edmunds sued the 
roprietors of the Davy Telegraph for damages for pub- 
ishing a Minute of the Lords of the Treasury relating to his 
litigation with the Crown. “My Lords” were reasonably angry — 
that Mr. Edmunds should owe alarge sum of money to the Crown 
which they probably did not expect that .he would pay, and, like 
some other angry persons, they. felt called upon to “offer a few 
remarks,” which might conveniently have been suppressed. If A. 
finds that B. has got into his debt aud is unable to pay him, itis mt 
unusual, although it is unsafe, for A. to say that B. has “robbed ” 
him. We all understand that A. does not really mean to impu‘e 
a felony to B., but if he wrote and published that B. had robhed 
him, he might find himself under the disagreeable necessity 0 


appearing at his own expense in a court of law. If he were 
mals he might obtain a verdict, but the more probable result 
would be a verdict against him, with very minute damages, which 


would leave him to pay his own costs. 

The circumstances out of which the action against the Daily 
Telegraph arose are only too familiar to us all. Mr. Edmunds 
held during many years.the office of Clerk of the Patents, and thus 
became accountable to the Crown for a large sum of money. He 
alleges that the neglect to bring his accounts to audit did not rest 
with him, and that if these accounts were correctly taken, the 
balance would bein his favour. He paid over a sum of 7,000/. 
and. upwards, and challenged litigation as to any further claims of 
the Crown against him. An information was filed by the Attorney- 


-General in Chancery, and afteran elaborate argument Lefore Vice- 


Chancellor the late Sir G. M. Giffard, two principal points were 
decided against Mr. Edmunds. But this able judge aceompanie: 
his adverse judgment with a very distinct declaration that no im- 
tation rested on the chexracter of Mr. Edmunds. -It.is indeed 
iffieult to see any difference between this and other eases where 
a litigant has made claims which he fails to support. Accordiay 
to a.statute quoted by Mr. Baron Martin at the trial, it was the 
duty of Mr. Edmunds not to wait for any process of audit, but to 
pay over the balance in his hands every three months, making 
oath at the same time to the correctness of his accounts. For a 
long period Mr. Edmunds neither made up accounts nor paid over 
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balances, but if he had done so he would probably have proceeded 
upon that view of his rights and duties which his counsel unsuc- 
cessfully asserted in the Court of Chancery. That view has been 
declared by an eminent judge to be erroneous, but Mr. Edmunds 
can hardly be accused of moral turpitude in entertaining it. The 
Vice-Chancellor gave no costs against Mr. Edmunds, and this fact 
declares more forcibly than words that he did not consider his 
conduct liable to censure. The judgment did not, however, 
finally settle all disputed points, and Mr. Edmunds ad- 
dressed to the Treasury a proposal for arbitration between 
himself and the Crown, which was accepted. Two eminent 
members of the Bar were appointed arbitrators, and they 
performed their duty with the care and impartialit 
that might be expected. They found that a sum o 8,0001, 
was due from Mr. Edmunds to the Crown beyond the sum 
of 7,000/. which he had paid over, and they recommended that 
the Crown should allow him certain sums to which he was not 
legally entitled, and which would reduce the amount payable by 
him to about 6,500/. The award was a dry legal document, pro- 
nouncing no opinion favourable or otherwise upon Mr. Edmunds’s 
conduct ; but when it reached the Treasury “ my Lords” unfor- 
tunately felt called upon to offer a few remarks upon it, which 
were printed and transmitted by direction of the Secre of the 
Treasury to the newspapers. The author of the Minute thus pro- 
duced appears to have attempted, with very moderate success, an 
imitation of the style of a leading article. If the award of the 
arbitrators had been sent with an explanatory statement of facts, 
without comment, to the Daily Telegraph, the resources of that 
journal would have sufficed to produce a “stinger” on the conduct 
of Mr. Edmunds without the help of an official scribe, and these 
resources would doubtless have been made available on the 
smallest hint from the “whip” of a Liberal Administration. 
There is an old proverb against keeping a dog and barking your- 
self, which appears applicable to the conduct of the Treasury on 
this occasion. They were, however, fully entitled to vindicate the 
character of their solicitor, Mr. Greenwood, who had been 
attacked by Mr. Edmunds, and also to —_ to the Civil Ser- 
vice a rule forbidding the practice which Mr. Edmunds had adopted 
of making to himself an allowance in account to which he was not 
entitled. But they should have stopped here, and left further 
comment to the ready writers of the press, who know their own 
business better than the Treasury can teach it. To call Mr. 
Edmunds “a public defaulter,” and say that he had put his hand 
into the till, was merely coarse vituperation. This offensive 
phrase refers to the very matter in respect of which the arbitra- 
tors recommended that Mr. Edmunds should be allowed the 
deduction which he had actually made from the money in his 
hands. The writer of this unpleasant passage probably stood 
alone in admiration of his own work, and was unaware that 
@ journalist would have operated much more neatly upon the 
character of Mr. Edmunds. The Minute bore the initials of 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Stansfeld, who were all 
brought down to Guildford as witnesses, but, much to the 
disappointment of a crowded Court, were not examined. It would 
have been interesting to hear whether Mr. Gladstone was aware 
of the contents of the Minute which he initialled, and how he 
reconciled the portions we ey as libellous with the judgment 
of Vice-Chancellor Giffard which was delivered in the previous 
year, and which covered the-entire moral ground. The result of 
the trial was a verdict for the defendant, which was perhaps 
helped by the folly of the ey in charging with misconduct 
everybody who had ever been concerned against him. There 
are actions pending against two other newspapers which may 

rhaps be tried hereafter. If the plaintiff could be induced to 
chavs discreetly, he might possibly obtain a verdict in his favour 
from another jury under the direction of another judge. But it is 
difficult to believe that he would obtain substantial damages. 
He doubtless thinks that he could prove that which he asserts, 
namely, that he owes nothing to the Crown; but any jury would 
probably accept the award as conclusive against him on this point, 
and would consider that the Lords of the Treasury had only 
stated facts in an offensive manner. It may have been wrong 
to compose this Minute, and more wrong on the part of the Trea- 
sury to publish it, and yet the result of the trial need not excite 
disapprobation or regret. 

In the other case the litigants were clergymen, and the alleged 
libel referred to the solemnization of the marriage of a divorced 
woman by one of them in the church of the other. It was con- 
tained in a letter which was written under circumstances of excite- 
ment, and might properly have been thrown into the fire instead 
of being forwarded to its destination; but nevertheless the jury 
found a verdict in this case also for the defendant, and as he will 

robably have to bear his own costs, he will be sufficiently punished 
‘or what was clearly an indiscretion. The plaintiff, Mr. M‘Donnell, 
who was acting as curate of Lower Norwood, called upon Mr. 
Kempe, rector of St. James's, Piccadilly, and asked his permission to 
solemnize at that church a marriage between two persons residing 
in the parish. Mr. Kempe gave his permission, and on the ap- 

inted day the parties appeared at the church and produced a 

icence which showed that the intended wife had been divorced. 
The intended husband had been co-respondent with her in the 
divorce suit. The clerk showed the licence to Mr. Kempe, who 
thereupon became excited, and complained in strong language of 
the proposed “ desecration” of his church. But after reference 
to the Divorce Act he became satisfied that he could not prevent 


the marriage, and permitted it to proceed. On the same day he 
wrote a letter to the Bishop of Winchester, who was Mr. M‘Don- 
nell’s diocesan, and after truly stating the facts of the case, he 
added his own inference from them in a passage which formed the 
alleged libel. He stated in substance that Mr. M‘Donnell had 
practised concealment, and had entrapped him into giving his con- 
sent to a iage which he strongly disapprov ow it is 
true that Mr. M‘Donnell when he called upon Mr. Kempe did 
not mention the peculiar position of the parties to the proposed 
marriage, and it may be said that he concealed that which he 
did not reveal. But if Mr. Kempe had been told that the woman 
had been divorced, and had thereupon objected, as he certain] 
would, to her being married in his church, he would have found 
on inquiry that his objection would be unavailing. If he refused 
to perform the ceremony, any other cle an qualified to officiate 
in the diocese might perform it ; and Mr. Kempe did not dispute, 
and the judge at the trial held, that Mr. M‘Donnell was so 
qualified. Mr. Kempe had the ies before him on the morning 
ge for the marriage, and he knew the facts and looked into 
e law, and allowed the marriage to proceed. How then could 
he say that he had been “entrapped” into giving his consent? 
If he was “ entrapped ” into giving his consent on a previous day, 
he had full opportunity to revoke that consent on the day of the 
marriage. But, either with or without his consent, the parties 
were legally entitled to be married. It appears, therefore, that 
taking the words used ~ 4 Mr. Kempe in their ordinary sense, they 
expressed an inference which he was not justified in drawing from 
the facts which he had before stated. In this view of the letter 
to the Bishop of Winchester it contained a libel, but when we 
come to consider what d e was done to the plaintiff by the 
libel, it is obvious to remark that the Bishop did that which might 
be expected from him—that is, he formed his own judgment upon 
the facts brought to his knowledge, and in the result he inhibited 
Mr. M‘Donnell from doing duty within his diocese. It is hardly 
possible to doubt that the Bishop would have arrived at the same 
conclusion if the alleged to be libellous had been omitted 
from Mr. Kempe’s letter. this view be adopted, it seems to 
follow that the damages, assuming that there was a libel, ought to 
have been nominal. There was, however, a further complaint, 
which, not having been inserted in the declaration, the jury were 
told that they ought not to consider, Besides writing a 
letter to the Bishop, Mr. Kempe sent a copy of his letter to 
the Bishop to the managers of the Curates’ Augmentation 
Fund, and an allowance which Mr. M‘Donnell received from 
that fund was thereupon withdrawn. How far the managers 
of the Fund may have been influenced by the alleged libel 
we do not know, but it appears that,as Mr. M‘Donnell must 
have ceased to act as curate of Lower Norwood upon the Bishop’s 
inhibition, his allowance from the Augmentation d must have 
been thereby also terminated. Thus Mr. M‘Donnell could hardly 
have got beyond nominal damages upon the most full and favour- 
able view of his case. Happily there are two sides to every 
uestion, and many people probably think, although we do not 
ink, that he has oon refused justice. The very fact that he 
has been inhibited by the Bishop of Winchester may be in some 
quarters a recommendation. His litigation, although unsuccessful, 
may prove to have profitably ventilated his grievances, and thus 
the money which he has spent in law may not have been thrown 
away. e cannot say the same of the time which the judge and 
jury devoted to the case. 


HOLIDAY PERILS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


a travelling abroad is as dangerous as it would seem to be 
from recent correspondence in the papers, and if travellers 
have a proper regard for the interests of their families, the Acci- 
dental Death Insurance Company should be doing a tremendous 
business. There always has been more danger attendant on 
foreign travel, according to nervous tourists and disinterested inn- 
keepers, than thoughtless people are apt to fancy. It is true that 
foreign railway companies have not, as a rule, adopted our spirited 
excursion system, which results in such dramatic and disastrous 
catastrophes. It is also true that from the nature of things it is 
next to impossible to upset an antediluvian diligence, and that 
even in the mountains the instinct of the horses induces them 
to keep to the roads instead of flying Pegasus-like over the pre- 
cipices. But there are other perils than those inseparable every- 
a from road or rail. If they rarely condense themselves into 
a well-authenticated paragraph, they have always loomed in the 
distance with a vague delicious horror. Picturesque medizvalism 
still survives in imaginations stimulated by novelty,of scene. 
Brigands are more common than is generally supposed, nor need 
you go so far to find them as the classic precincts of 
Athens or the blessed Patrimony of St. Peter. If you show a 
romantic turn for adventure, the sharp boots of the hotel, the 
red-nosed and voluble conductor of the diligence, or the affable 
oldest inhabitant of the village of your sojourn, will provide 
you a brigand anywhere upon a mountain frontier at a moment’s 
notice. As each little bath in the Pyrenees numbers its bear in 
the neighbouring forest among the attractions of its summer, and 
as each guide exerts himself to make clear to your duller vision 
the izzards ekipping upon the neighbouring hills, so diligences 
and vetturinos have been stopped season after season even on the 
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Inn and the Adige for the benefit of those who knew Italy to be 
the land of brigands as of lazzaroni. More formidable than the 
pe co were the epidemic pestilences that walked by noonday, 
and were so loudly deplored in every journal of the country save 
those of the particular pee which they were decimating. A coin- 
cidence occurred somewhere, say at Nice, between a virulent case of 
typhoid fever and a letter to the Times from a keen-scented traveller 
in search of grievances, who had stumbled upon drains and open 
gutters. The was forthwith ventilated 
thoroughly. The return o t brought a shower of confirmatory 
communications from the doomed place by fathers of families 
whose affections took the alarm. If the landlords were ill advised 
enough to rush into the controversy, they were overwhelmed with 
circumstantial evidence from relatives bereaved or dreading a 
bereavement. The panic spread and the exodus became general. 
Travellers coming westward were warned at Mentone, those with 
their faces eastward were shocked by the startling news at Cannes. 
They held their breath as they hurried through the plague-stricken 
city—we are talking of days before railways—and wrote home 
letters from Marseilles or Genoa recording their heartfelt grati- 
tude for a miraculous deliverance, and adverting incidentally 
to the cool heroism that had carried them through. Perhaps, after 
all, the mortality that as the hotels and tested the courage 
which responded so nobly to the call was not very serious. 
Rumour and the representations of interested rivals may have 
ified a hundrediold some half-dozen — cases of typhoid 
and gastric fever. And such we should have supposed was the 
case with those novel dangers to which we referred at the outset, 
had the gossip about them appeared a few weeks later. But the 
admission of long-winded letters into the daily journals during 
the crush of work that precedes the wee of Parliament is 
a symptom so significant that one is half inclined to believe there 
must be something init. It is a grave reflection for persons in- 
tending to go abroad if life has all of a sudden become so exceed- 
‘ingly precarious in their favourite Swiss recreation ground. 
Accidents in the high Alps have of course no terrors for 
ordinary tourists. People court a certain risk if they choose to 
leave beaten paths and to pick their way along invisible notches 
on ice slopes, or to balance themselves on the brinks of yawning 
crevasses, But nowadays it would seem that ordinary mountain 
villages. are become as perilous of access as the Jardin at 
‘Chamounix, to say the least of it. One melancholy accident hap- 
pened at Tarasp, in the Engadine. A pair of horses took fright on 
a steep descent ; two ladies were precipitated over the precipice 
with the waggon into which they were buttoned, and the driver 
only saved himself from following by nimbly leaping off at the last 
moment, Carriage accidents will happen, even on level ground, and 
had horses taken fright in Piccadilly, and dashed the contents 
of an — phaeton against the railings by Cambridge House, no 
one would have dreamed of generalizing from the fact and preach- 
ing to foreigners upon the unquestionable dangers of the London 
streets. But this mishap occurred in a wilder country, had un- 
doubtedly more of the dramatic element in it, and was far better 
fitted to strike the impressionable fancy. So an Englishman staying 
at the place seems to have welcomed the painful excitement that 
came to break the monotony of his sojourn, and straightway 
started on a reconnoitring expedition to the fatal spot. Every one 
must have remarked how facts with which we have always been 


familiar may be made to strike us of a sudden like absolute novel- | 


ties. It was borne in upon this Englishman, musing much and, 
deeply, that the Engadine is a jumble of mountains, and that the 
s to a wild mountain village are environed by dangers which 
ty ay aoe on the routes of the Low Countries. Forthwith 
e embodies this original idea in a letter, and promptly for- 
wards it to the journals as a warning to intending travellers, 
‘Time presses; multitudes every day are arranging the plans that 
may lead them to Switzerland or the Tyrol. So he dis- 
charges his conscience by aaeing every one to stay away until 
the Swiss mountaineers shall have taken more stringent pre- 
cautions for the safety of their guests. We know the proverb 
about Rome and the Romans, and if a man decides to go to 
‘Tarasp, he should be prepared to travel to it by the roads that 
have carried people in safety from time immemorial. As a matter 
of fact, we gather from a letter written by the resident English 
chaplain there that those roads are neither more nor less 
dangerous than most others in the Alps. We can only wish 
that our well-meaning but nervous countryman were well out of 
‘the serape into which his audacious rashness has run him. We 
trust he may retrace his road in safety, although we tremble 
for him when we remember the leagues of hill and the depths 
of precipice that lie between him and the nearest railway. 
But we do not think that old ladies who admire Swiss scenery 
need be greatly scared by his pictures of the country. So far as our 
experience goes, tragical carriage accidents are not of much more 
frequent occurrence there than the appearance of bears in summer 
in the Lower Pyrenees, or of brigand chieftains in the Italian Al 
‘What is worse is that, according to our latest intelligence, the 
cities are becoming almost more perilous than the remote Alpine dis- 
tricts. Itis bad enough toface the chance of sudden destruction over- 
tuking you on a pleasure drive ; but the prospect of brutal assassina- 
‘tion is still more repugnant to the feelings. We used to fancy that 
although the medieval Swiss made bloodshed and fighting every- 
day matters of business, and although their modern descendants 
were somewhat given to pillaging when they did the honours to 
the stranger as guides, couriers, and hotelkeepers, yet the people 
generally were as peaceful and honest as need Now, however, 


we are warned, if we do venture ourselves in their capital, never 
to stir abroad after nightfall, as if rae Berne were a city in 
the Pacific mining States, But, after all, this is only another 
case of rash generalization from a particular mishap to sweep- 
ing conclusions. An unfortunate Englishman who had been 
passing the evening with a friend was t ayes up next morning 
shattered and mutilated at the foot of an open-air stair-case. 
He had either fallen down or been flung down, and it may be 
that the balance of evidence is in favour of the more sinister 
alternative. But should we expect a sensible decrease in the 
numbers of visitors to London on account of the many violent 
deaths that are never accounted for; because unclaimed bodies 
of well-dressed women are every now and then found floating 
in the canal and the river; because gangs of tters used to 
patrol our suburbs before their industry was checked by a generous 
application of the cat? There is a large class of travelling 

glishmen who go about searching for the motes in their neigh- 
bours’ eyes, and grumbling at them in a way that is alike 
offensive and ridiculous, considering the many conspicuous beams 
which they might easily find at home. So long as they are 
contented to growl at harmless eccentricities of national custom 
we can afford to smile; but it is difficult to keep one’s temper 
when they do their best to injure an unoffending country by 
shrieking as if they were hurt when they are only frightened. 

Were these grumblers to go out with our masses on a popular 
holiday, they might have reason for lifting up their voices against 
the risks to which holiday-makers expose themselves. The 
memorable New Cross accident which shook the nerves and spines 
of a trainful of licensed victuallers, and swallowed the best part 
of a great Company’s ee ee is an example of the 

ils of our excursion trains. People are penned up in super- 
annuated rolling-stock, and are sania recklessly behind broken- 
winded engines to run the gauntlet of the ordinary tratfic. The 
chances of disaster are, however, a et eo incident of rail- 
way travelling; and the rs, or their surviving relatives, 
have their remedy, such as it is, in actions at law, and may in- 
sure themselves besides, all —— considered, on wonderfully 
reasonable terms. But not a holiday without a number of 
lives being wantonly hazarded, lives which we presume are worth 
something to their owners, if not to society; and if these festive 
occasions do not appreciably swell the returns of mortality, it can 
only be that a special Providence watches over our excursionists. 
When they go pleasuringin winter in a frost, young men and maidens 
crowd on the most treacherous ice, and skate and slide by choice 
within the limits marked “ dangerous.” In summer time, of course, 
they go up the river and down to the sea. They bathe in con- 
tempt of tides, currents, and submerged weeds, and disport them- 
selves just within their depth as if they had been bred to the 
water like mermen or South Sea islanders. They hire a minia- 
ture pleasure yacht for a , and overcrowd it as if it were a 
free ben at the theatre. They leave the boatmen behind, to 
economize money and available space. They make fast the sheet 
like Claude Halcro, and, like him, they play the fiddle or petits 
Jeux innocents, A puff of wind takes them unawares, and they 
furnish materials for the penny-a-liners. It is wonderful that 
river accidents are not even commoner than they are, and a sensible 
article which appeared the other day in the Zimes called attention 
to the way in which holiday-makers lay themselves out for them. 
In a maritime nation like our own, every cockney fancies him- 
self a mariner born. Accordingly oarsmen who have no idea of 
trimming a boat, who pull on Mr. Bouncer’s principle of putting 
their oars in deep and bringing them out with a jerk, who catch 
far more crabs than the anglers in the punts do gudgeon, hire the 
crankiest craft they can find, and make themselves as much at 
home in them as a bear in a washing-tub. They put out amon 
lighters, and racing eight-oars, and yawing screw-launches, an 
swift above-bridge steamers. “Had they all the river to them- 
selves they would find it hard enough to keep afloat, for their 
oars have a tendency to fly up in the air, instead of establishing a 
leverage in the water, while steamers go recklessly ahead, over- 
weighted with their human freight, as if they were bent on 
running down a fleet of hostile war canoes. Our metropolitan 
coroners have no sinecures at any time, but it can only be by 
a sort of miracle that a national holiday does ‘not provide them 
with double occupation. Alarmists might do some good were 
they to set themselves to teach their countrymen prudence. When 
they might employ their special gifts in so fertile a field at home, 
it is a pity they should waste them in a country so barren as 
Switzerland. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


HE Annual Report of the Commissioners in L derives 

special interest from the proposal lately made to subject 
habitual drunkards to restraint and treatment similar to that 
which is now applied to lunatics. The number of lunatics now 
under supervision of the Commissioners is about 58,000, and 
there seems never to be an end to the demands br increased 
accommodation. But if an attempt were made to bring habitual 
drunkards under treatment, there must be separate asylums, and a 
fresh body of Commissioners, and an entirely new and necessarily 
costly organization. The lunatic asylums are full, and even over- 
crowded, and if they were not, it would be inexpedient to place 
habitual drunkards among lunatics. The plan of placing habitual 
drunkards in confinement has been seriously advocated, but we 
have no expectation that Parliament will embark on an under- 
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taking of great magnitude which would provoke violent suspicion 
and dislike. ale care with which the Commissioners in 
Lunacy watch against the possibility of abuse of the powers of 
keepers of asylums is by no means supertluous, and if another 
large class of patients were brought under similar treatment, it 
would require to be supervised with equal diligence. The atten- 
tion of the Commissioners is bestowed alike upon questions of 
medico-legal science and details of domestic m ent, and if 
the ladies of England claimed a share in the labours of this Com- 
mission, it would be difficult to deny their superior capacity for 
some of the duties which devolve upon the Commissioners. The 
Report upon the Somerset County Asylum expresses the wish that, 
as this asylum has now been brought by exertions to 
a level with some of the best, “it will not remain behind 
even the worst by serving such a sufficient dinner as we 
saw yesterday without a table-cloth.” The culinary arrange- 
ments of these asylums are always carefully inspected by 
the Commissioners, who are almost equally attentive to what may 
be called their esthetic aspect. We are told that the Somerset 
Asylum has been improved by the introduction of suitable domes- 
tic furniture, flowers, plants, stuffed birds, and pictures, as well as 
by cheerful colouring and painting of the walls. It is one of the 
duties of the Commissioners to visit the kitchens and dining-halls 
and examine and taste the food, and we think that they would 
perform this duty with more ease and confidence if they were 
allowed to take their wives with them on their journeys of inspec- 
tion. The Commissioners do not grasp this subject with the 
vigour and determination that could be desired, and there is an 
unsatisfactory hesitation in the expression of their opinions upon 
domestic matters. “The food seemed to be well cooked.” If 
the reporting Commissioners had had their wives with them, 
they might have boldly declared in Hamlet's words that 
they knew not “seems.” We observe, however, that.in another 
case they venture to say positively that “the mutton was 
too large and too fat to be satisfactory.” Every man is, 
or thi himself, a judge of meat when it appears on 
table, but the processes of preparing it are to the mas- 
culine mind an almost impenetrable mystery. The anxiety of 
the Commissioners for the amusement and gratification of the 

tients may appear excessive, and sometimes slightly ludicrous, 
But they doubtless proceed upon a sound principle. They say 
that the more pleasing and cheerful the wards and gardens are 
made by a supply of simple objects of decoration, the more orderly 
and contented will the patients become, and the less will be the 
waste and destruction. The report. from every asylum is that 
Adaya is rare, and in some there has been none 

uring the period comprised in the re 

books, and newspapers” 
Mirrors and framed prints are plentiful, and in some asylums 
there is a hot-house where flowering plants are prepared 
for transmission to the various rooms occupied by patients. Some 
of the county asylums take ers from other counties, and some 
receive parish patients, who of course contribute adequately to the 
expense of maintenance. We hear much in these reports of 
“ associated amusements,’ which we believe means amusements 
in which patients of both sexes partake. The Commis- 
sioners had recommended the enlargement of the table in 
the general dining-room of the private division of an asylum, 
“so as to admit of the association of a certain number of ladies 
with the gentlemen”; but the manager explained to them 
that, in existing circumstances, and with the present staif of 
attendants, this proposal could not be carried out. This reference to 
the present staff of attendants is significant that the amenities of 
social intercourse, although generally maintained at the table of 
the general dining-room, may require a reserve of power for their 
support, The staif of attendants, while diligently ee plates, 
ought to observe and be prepared to check any eccentricities of 
ps Bane among the company. But if the means of restraint are 
ready, the use of them may be to avery great extent avoided. 
Employment, amusement, and a system of rewards for orderly 
behaviour are the principal means of preserving discipline in these 
establishments. In some asylums all the patients who are in good 
health have beer at dinner, while in others it is given as an en- 
couragement for good conduct. Dancing is frequently mentioned 
as one of the amusements of the patients, and on glancing over the 
pages of the Report, we observed the word “ polka,” which, how- 
ever, on examining the passage where it occurred, turned out to 
have no reference to dancing, but to be a term of art signifying a 
jacket of eae construction sometimes used for p of 
restraint. This was certainly disappointing, but these Reports 
present on the whole a very agreeable picture. The patients do 
not, as a rule, murder either each other or their keepers, and they 
are kept from violence without mechanical restraint. 

The contrast has been often dwelt upon between the present 
and the old system of treating lunatics, and it would be well if 
all the claims that are made on behalf of the nineteenth century 
to credit for progress were as well founded as this. Experience 
of the modern method of gentle management proves from year 
to year more satisfactorily its utility. Thus the Commissioners 
sey in reference to the Rainhill Asylum that the favourable report 

_ which they now make upon it is due to the attention given to the 
employment of the patients, and to the other important subject of 
recreation and exercise out of doors, There is a fair supply of 
books in the wards ; the provision of occasional amusements there, 
and of cricket, croquet, and other field games, is good; and the 
wants of the worst class of women patients have been lately 


t. “An ample supply of 
exists almost everywhere. 


considered by the construction in the grounds of a sort of circus 
of hobby-horses, which seems to answer very well the combined 
peeres of entertainment and bodily exercise. The Commissioners 
ve not to complain 
But oh! But oh! 
The hobby-horse is forgot. 

There are perhaps women to be found outside the the walls of 
lunatic asylums for whom a provision of entertainment and bodily 
exercise, by hobby-horses or otherwise, would be welcome. It is 
indeed wonderful that the energetic ladies who have invaded all 
the other provinces of man’s dominion have allowed him hitherto 
almost exclusive possession of athletic sports. This, however, will 
not long continue, Already girls learn to swim and attempt to 
row, and there is in London at least one professor of what are 
called “musical gymnastics,” which are, as we suppose, an at- 
tempt to do for the upper part of the body what dancing does, or 
might do, for the lower part. The Commissioners have discerned 
an important truth when they perceive the importance of exercise 
for women among themselves. But they perceive also, and declare 
likewise their opinion, that “ associated amusements” are neces- 
sary to the welfare of the patients; and this observation, too, might 
be extended into the world which lies beyond the walls of these 
asylums. These amusements had not been so regular at Rainhill 
as they thought desirable. “There has been a picnic to Knowsle 
lately, in which two hundred of both sexes took part; but we thin 
there should be for the season, at least once weekly, something cor- 
responding to the regular winter dance or concert.” Nearly the same 

ractice prevails, with varieties of detail, in all the asylums visited 
by the Commissioners, and we cannot help remarking that the 
practice deserves attention by those sour fanatics who forbid 
amusements, and especially those in which both sexes combine, 
and thereby often produce among those who listen to them a state 
of mind bordering upon insanity. . 

The number of patients in the Criminal Asylum at Broadmoor 
in November last was 494, of whom 84 were women. It perhaps 
throws light upon certain judicial and semi-judicial proceedin 
to be told that at the time of the Commissioners’ visit twenty-six 
inmates were reported to be sane, among whom were ten women 
who had committed the gravest crime known to the law. The 
means and opportunities of recreation and outdoor exercise 
have been enlarged at Broadmoor as everywhere else, and 
“greater attention is given to this important subject.” A 
large number of the male patients are reported to be 
troublesome and disorderly, but it is added that the medical 
staff necessary for their supervision has been incomplete. Want of 
space #s also mentioned as accounting for some observed imperfec- 
tions in the treatment, and in all parts of the country there seems 
to be nearly the same demand for enlargement of buildings and 
improvement of fittings and furniture. Generally speaking, it is 
good economy to render hospitals of every kind as complete as 
possible in all respects, so that cures may be effected in them 
rapidly. Itis manifest that almost any outlay that will render 
lunatics tractable ought to be incurred; and it may be inferred 
from this Report that the large sums expended in building asylums 
all over the country have been expended usefully. This may be 
satisfactory to ratepayers, who are certain to be called upon for 
further contributions towards the same object. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Kee opinion we expressed a year ago that these annual Inter- 
national Exhibitions must deteriorate in quality and lose 
attraction with loss of novelty is confirmed by the second 
experiment. In making the interminable circuit of Galleries, 
“ Guadrante,” and Annexes it is hard to believe the statement in 
the “ Official Guide,” that “the winnowing process has been busy ° 
separating the grain from the husk.” Certainly the Picture 
Galleries, to which we will first direct attention, have less good 
wheat for the garner than chaff for the burning. A large prepon- 
derance of the works are on sale for the simple reason that they 
are unsaleable ; some, having made the tour of Europe in vain 
gout of honours, now seek refuge and reward in these capacious 
jalleries. It is charming to see how pictures rescued from the 
garret or the cellar keep each other in countenance, how after 
years of solitude and oblivion they rejoice in the appreciative 
sympathy of pleasure-seeking crowds. It must indeed’ be no 
slight consolation for a monster creation such as “ Les Etats- 
Unis d’Amérique,” by M. Yvon, to find itself removed from the 
hostile criticism of Paris to be the wondering delight of multitudes 
intent on nothing more serious than making a holiday. It be- 
comes indeed pleasantly apparent how perfectly en rapport are the 
eerie with the people. It is a curious fact that International 
exhibitions are greatly Roqueoie’ by the illiterate classes; be- 
tween the visitors to the Royal Academy and the idlers at the 
Kensington bazaar there is a marked contrast in rank, training, and 
manners. Accordingly the observations which one hears among 
the International pictures are about on a mental par with the talk 
in a collection of wax-work. Her Majesty’s Commissioners are 
wise in their generation; they know that to raise the taste of the 
public is a hard and tedious task, and therefore they adopt the easier 
course of lowering art. Such would seem to be the explanation 
of the acknowledged fact that in art the present Exhibition is a 
falling off from its predecessors. We need scarcely dwell on the 
injury done to art by placing second-rate wares under the protec- 
tion of the flags of all nations. Modern jewellers who make and 
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sell the vilest trash can now boast of international rank and re- 
cognition. But just as corporate bodies are said to have no con- 
science, so International Commissions are without taste and know- 
ledge. The only principle acted upon with undeviating pertinacity 
is that bad-art and good art shall be placed on terms of absolute 


equality. 

English and drawings may be broadly divided into 
two classes. e first and vastly the larger division consists of 
works whieh; though executed years ago, still hang on the 
artists’ hands; When we consider the avidity with which what 
is good-is bought up, this want of success speaks volumes. The 
vindication of rejected addresses only makes matters worse. For 
exaniple, in the somewhat analogous case of pictures rejected by 
hanging committees, whenever an indignation exhibition in London 
or Paris has-been got up by the sufferers, the pictures themselves 
sufficiently explain the fate they have suffered. It is even so in 
the works before us; a more melancholy sight than this bringing 
above ground’ of what ought to be decently dead and buried can 
scarcely be imagined. Such an exhibition, even in the interest of 
the artists, is a mistake. But over and above these accumulated 
failures, there is a second elass—choice loans from collectors whose 
names are some guarantee for-excellence. Thusin these spacious and 
well-lit Galleries it is possible to take a pleasant retrospective view 
of our English sehool. Here, for instance, are seen to advantage pic- 
tures which in past years‘in the Academy have been the talk of the 
town; such, forexample, as “ Ophelia” (450), by Mr. Millais, R.A. ; 
“The Tuileries, 2oth June, 1792'” (343), by Mr. Elmore, R.A.; 
and “ Charles Il.’s Last Sunday ” (455), by Mr. Frith, R.A. The 
chief-novelty is a cartoon by Mr. Leighton, R.A., “ Art applied to 
War” (157). This’ study fora wall painting, produced to de- 
covatea lunette in the South Kensington Museum,” is in Mr. 
Leighton’s learned manner; perhaps a few of the handsome legs 
might be advantageously spared; tight leggings like those of 
Cimabte in the famed picture of the “ Procession” are here mul- 
tiplied to admiration. The imposing composition of figures and 
arehiteectural. background may recall Ghirlandajo’s frescoes in Sta. 
Maria Novella, 

Having met, and hoping again to meet, with better opportuni- 
ties of sbotehing’ the schools of the Continent, we 
shall dwell only on points-;which may possess novelty or special 
interest. The French pictures need not detain us for a moment; 
the French Government has kindly contributed a large number of 
bulky works which they do not want; so liberal is its patronage 
of rising talent, that it always has on hand a surplus of second- 
rate products which can well be spared from time to time for Inter- 
national Exhibitions. The importations from Baden, Bavaria, 
Austria, North Germany, Spain, and Italy are neither numerous 
nor rare. Persons sing even a slight acquaintance with the 
art of these countries will not care to waste time among mediocre 
eflorts; the majority of the painters have never been heard of. 
On the other hand, such well-known artists as Meulbach, 
Piloty, and Max in Bavaria, Menzel, Knaus, Vautier, and Achen- 
bach in Prussia, are one and all absentees. Indeed so hard up for 
materials do Her Majesty’s Commissioners seem to have been, that 
they actually rob the Kensington Museum to supply the pressing 
needs of the International Galleries. 

Belgium as usual makes praiseworthy efforts; indeed, with the 
exception of Russia, no nation has done herself more justice. The 
remaris were perhaps ungracious that she has nothing new to 
show. How indeed is it possible that a nation can every year bring 
forth fresh genius! The arts differ from manufactures in that they 
cannot be multiplied under pressure. A good picture, however, 
is scarcely worse for having been seen oft and again; some of the 
works from Brussels and Antwerp may be old acquaintances; so 
too are pictures of which we never tire by Rubens and Quintin 
Matsys.. We gladly cross the sea to visit the old masters: the 
living painters kindly come to us. That the Belgian Galleries at 
Kensington are scarcely below the usual mark will be under- 
stood when we enumerate among the contributors the following 
well-aceredited painters; MM. Guffens, Swerts,; Van Lerius, 
Robert, Wauters, De Groux, Bossuet, and Stroobant. The 
Belgian school of landsc d to none in Europe—may be 
fairly judged by charming and’ characteristic specimens of the 
leaditiz masters, such as Fourmois, Kindermans; De Schampheleer, 
Van Luppen, De Haas, and Robbe: The collection would have 
go ustre could we add:the names of M. Alfred Stevens and 

: Willems. Belgium, once the battle-field of Europe, is now a 
peaceful neutral land where art thrives while war may rage 
around. Belgian painters are persistent ; when ow} cannot create 
they compile; what they do not possesss they borrow. They 
owe much to France, somewhat to Germany, and yet perhaps most 
cf albto their own ancestry and nationality. In this Gallery we 
find ourselves among the descendants or disciples of Van Kyck, 
Rubens, Teniers, T , and Paul Potter: 

‘The present dis of Russian pictures has: only been twice 
equalled'in Western Europe. In London in 1362, and in Paris in 
1367, the itions were | rand of more national import. 
Bat ‘a class of works for which Russia has obtained 
credit, ising landscapes, domestic scenes, and genre generally, 
to the of the untravelled 
almost for the first time. We may begin with a novelty in tlie 

_of material—a wax-painting on coarse-grained canvas; the 
fabric shows through the and thus the surface approaches 
im texture fresco or mosaic. It may be objected that the effect is 
eat and: opaque; the material evidently does not lend itself 

indly to subtle relations of light and ur, But the fault is 


as much with the manipulator as with the method. We have 
seen the ancient process of wax-painting revived with better 
suecess in Paris and Munich, and Mr. Arinitage at University 
Hall escapes the defects apparent in the Russian experintent. The 
picture is a fair example of the vigorous ‘naturalistic style which 
takes strong hold of the North of Europe. <A popular Russian 
tale, “ Elias of Mourom and Nightingale the Robber” (1538), here 
gives M. W. P. Wereshtshagin an opportunity for display of action 
and character; the treatment has the breadth and downright 
directness which belong alike to the schools of Russia and of 
Scandinavia. 

The history of the Russian school is brought down to the pre- 
sent day. Men of the older generation, the contemporaries, and 
certainly not the inferiors, of English painters of half a century 
ago, such as Carl Brulloff, Theodore Bruni, Alexander Ivanoff, who 
sustain in the Hermitage and at Moscow the renown of Russia for 
high art, are naturally absent from Kensington. But living artists 
held in great esteem, such as the famous landseape-puinters, MM. 
Aivasovski, Bogoluboff, and Lagorio, and the well-reputed genre 
painters, M. Peroff, M. Makowski, and Baron M. P. Clodt, give 
assurance that Russia does not lag behind other nations in the 
study of life and nature. It would take long to recount the per- 
sonal history of the more prominent painters in St. Petersburg ; 
how as boys they came from afar, sometimes from the shores of 
Finland, sometimes from the Ural mountains, from the Crimea, or 
from the Caspian, or even from the remote regions of Siberia; how, 
prompted by talent and ambition, or tempted by Imperial patron- 
age, youths of promise make their way to St. Petersburg, and 
enter the Academy of Arts on the banks of the Neva; how from 
students they become pensioners, how they are then sent at the 
cost of the Government to pursue their studies in Paris, Diissel- 
dorf, Munich, or Rome ; and how finally the most successful return 
to St. Petersburg, and become professors in the Academy where 
once they had entered as unknown students, and receive from the 
Church and the State national commissions. An educational 
system thus deliberately organized and richly subsidized may serve 
to explain the amazing art products which the traveller encounters 
in St. Petersburg—products which in minor and fragmentary 

roa from time to time find their way to Paris and 
ondon. 

Whenever we are in the presence of Russian art we have to 
moot the question of originality. Thus it may be doubted whether 
that brave battle-piece, “‘ The Assault of Gounib” (1676), by M. 
Grouzinski, would have existed at all had there n uo great 
battle-painters in Paris and Munich. But though Russian artists 
may owe much to Horace Vernet, Bellangé, Protais, and Adam, 


‘still they would seem to bring to the delineation of war a 


courageous spirit and a strong hand. Some of the best reputed 
battle-painters in Russia have themselves fought sword in hand. 
Russian art seldom lacks manliness‘and nerve. These pictures 
from St. Petersburg transport the spectator to remote regions, 
to races removed beyond the pale of civilization. Take, for 
example, “ Opium Eaters at Tachkent ¥ (1690), by M. W. W. 
Wereshtshagin; here are Tartars,a people who waite perpetual 
nisrule and misery ; mark well their physiognomies, their broken- 
down frames clothed in rags; see how they squat on the ground 
in stupor or slumber, in reverie or delirium, as the drug clouds 
the sense or thrills the nerves with intermingling pain and pleasure. 
The scene is all the more terrible because unflinchingly true; the 
drawing is accurate, the execution firm, the touch keen and un- 
relenting. This artist, who gloats as M. Géréme on horrors, 
realizes a revolting scene, “ After Victory” (1680); the dead lie 
in blood outside the ram and a comrade standing by lights his 
pipe. Such callous brutality is emphatically Parisian. With 

ual mas does the same painter depict a bleeding head cut 
otf from a lieless trunk, held up Medusa-like by a Muscovite 
soldier exulting in his prize. 

In St. Petersburg we made notes of some twenty or more 
painters who addict themselves to domestic incidents, rustic scenes, 
and genre generally. But, as a rule, styles and subjects are less 
strictly defined in Russia than in countries wherein the arts 
have long and firmly established. Thus in St. Peters- 
burg we find that the same man will — historic painting, 
portrait painting, and genre painting. Sometimes it is necessit 
which ahives an artist into this-divorsity. That the 
have strong naturalistic power is seen even in the limited 
collection before us. Take as am example a “ Roman Beggar”. 
(1671), by M. Tschistiakoff. How unlike is this roughly- 
handled figure, with its dull and dense colours, to the dressy 
models that delight our Western students! This version of Italian 
mendicity shares nobility with the*‘ Banished Lord ” of Reynolds. 
We are reminded, too, of the words of Fuseli, that even a beggar 
from’ the hands of Michael Angelo is stamped with grandeur. 
This Russian school already possesses a pedigree extending over a 
period of rather more than a century; we are already among men 
of the second or third generation; thus M. Bralloff, who con- 
tributes a work of characteristic power and breadth, “ Rest 
in the Harvest Field” (1670), is of the family of Carl 
Brulloff, who won a European reputation by “The Last Day of 
Pompeii.” Again, M. W. Peroff, who contributes: “ The Bird- 
eatcher ” (1539), is doubtless a kinsman of M. Basil Peroff, an 
artist’ who, in Siberia, made for himself a name in Paris 
by a scene never to be forgotten, “ Un Enterrementde Village.” 

‘or'the most part, however, Russian painters are wanting in art 
treatment; they lack delicacy and subtlety both in conception and 
execution; in short, they evince an obtuse esthetic sense. Such 
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would seem to be no unjust verdict on one of the most remarkable 
products of the pee “The Butter Week (Carnival) at the 
Admiralty Place, St. Petersburg” (1669), by M. Makowski, a work 
engraved in the ill newspaper of St. Petersburg, of which 
much has been heard. This crowded composition was the hard 
work of two years ; the Emperor rewarded the painter with the sum 
of 1,200/., a price deemed handsome in St. Petersburg. Russian 
artists, with bw exceptions, are poorly paid; they have hitherto 
laboured almost of necessity for the home market. Thus this pic- 
ture, though amazingly clever, would have little chance of a high 
price in England; the colour is repellent, the execution is some- 
what uncouth, the fi and incidents are not over-refined. And 
yet for reading of character, for telling of story, for realism, for 
truth to climate, costume, and physiognomy, there is not a more 
striking work in these International Galleries ; the picture, in fact, 
is thoroughly Russian, and for that very reason lies beyond the 
pale of Western art and Western sympathy. 

Russian landscapes merit more space than we can afford. Here 
are brilliant scenes by the renowned M. Aivasovski, sometimes 
called the Russian Turner. Yet “A View on the South Coast of 
the Crimea” (1672), and other like studies—if studies they can 
be called—are vague as visions, unsubstantial as shadows; the 
painter never condescends to detail, he stands aloof from literal 
truth. But Aivasovski’s pictures, or rather scene paintings, have 
acharm uncommon in the Russian school—the colour is lovely. 
We first made the acquaintance of this wayward genius in the 
Hermitage, where an incoherent extravaganza, “The Creation of 
the World,” ranks among the wonders of art. The painter’s 

hantoms of sea, sky, clouds, vapours, abound in palaces; the 
con expended is trivial, the price demanded exorbitant. The 
artist naturally has amassed a fortune; he lives pleasantly in the 
land he loves to paint; his imagination is of the South, romantic, 
fervid; his home is in the garden of Russia, the Crimea. The 
Empire of the Czar will not remain behind older nations in 
landscape art; we may be sure that, whatever imitation can 
compass, Muscovites will accomplish. Scenes depicted by Lagorio, 
Ducker, Wasilieff, and Bogoluboff do not pertain to the infancy of 
art. Yet maturity of style in landscape, as in figure painting, 
is greatly due to foreign study. Russian art extends our know- 
ledge of physical geography by faithful transcripts from actual 
localities, by views taken for instance in the Caucasus. Russian 
painters, as we have said, are pioneers; they have much to tell 
and teach ; they see around them a territo undless in extent ; 
they deal with a semi-barbarism, a semi-civilization which is 
eminently pictorial; and thus they have before them a future 
which can scarcely fail to expand with the undeveloped resources 
of the Empire. 


RACING IN SUSSEX. 
S a fashionable pic-nic, as an opportunity for wearing fine 
dresses and eating large luncheons in the midst of beautiful 
scenery, Goodwood was as much appreciated this year as ever; but, 
from a racing point of view, there was no diminution of the blight 
that falls more and more every year over so many once famous 
meetings. Even in those races usually considered the most popular, 
the Stewards’ and Chesterfield Cups, there was a great falling off 
on this occasion, only twenty-eight horses starting for the former 
and twenty for the latter, as against thirty-nine and twenty-eight 
in 1871. Asa set-off, indeed, there were sixteen runners for the 
Goodwood Stakes; but, with few exceptions, they were of the 
most moderate quality. For the old-established weight-for-age 
races the fields were, as a rule, most insignificant, there being five 
runners for the Gratwicke Stakes, five for the Ham, five for the 
Lavant, two for the Findon, two for the Goodwood Derby, three 
for the Drawing Room, two for the Molecomb, and two for the 
Annesley Stakes. Many of these also were foregone conclusions, 
and were won so easily as to be productive of little interest 
or excitement; Cantiniére, for instance (twice), and Somer- 
set winning their engagements without even the show of a 
struggle. On the first day, after Alaric, with Fordham up— 
his first mount, we fancy, since Stockbridge—had won the Craven 
Stakes, and the rich Gratwicke and Ham Stakes had fallen re- 
spectively to the moderate Silvester and Wild Myrtle, the twenty- 
eight numbers were hoisted for the Stewards’ Cup. The field, 
besides being numerically weak, was hardly so representative as 
speed in the country, asa glance at the names 
of the thirty-eight who took part in it last year will show. On 
ublic form, the race seemed a — gift to Anton if he was 
Et and well, for he had only 19 lbs. more to than last year, 
when he won, beating a far better field, with quite two stone in 
hand. It is possible that, having since been trained for long- 
distance races, he has lost much of his fine speed, for last week 
he seemed outpaced from. the very start, and could never get any- 
where near the front. Among the horses whose names are most 
familiarly known in connexion with races of this description were 
Oxonian, Blenheim, Botheration, Fisherman, Sir Robert Walpole, 
and Pitchfork. The race was won as easily this year as last, 
although not by so far adistance ; for Oxonian took the lead, kept 
it the whole way, and cantered in first five lengths ahead of all 


. his antagonists. With such a queer-tempered animal as Fisher- 


man in the field, there were of course plenty of false starts, 
but the delay was happily not so great as in former years. 
The winner, who carried the top weight of 8 st. 12 lbs. 


and was consequently comparatively disregarded, the preference 


being given to his stable companion Pitchfork, has always had a 
great reputation for speed, and won the Portland Plate at Don- 
caster two years ago. But he is an uncertain horse, and has more 
often disappointed than gratified his supporters. Like Taraban, 
his courage is more artificial than natural, and a bottle of 
whisky, it is said, was required last week to screw up his 
spirits to the starting point. The only antagonist that looked 
formidable at any part of the race was Blenheim, who got up 
to Oxonian for a moment at the distance, but died away directly 
afterwards. And the mere fact of Landmark, a moderate three- 
year-old, running third, is conclusive testimony to the poor 
quality of the beaten horses. In the Lavant Stakes Cantiniére- 

ursued her victorious career, beating Silver Ring, Tourbillon, 


George, and Ragusa in a canter. Silver Ring is a 
-f no mean pretensions, and later in the week di d 
of Wild Myrtle, herself a winner, with the greatest ease. King 


Geo and Tourbillon are also winners, and enrolled 
herself among the victorious band before the end of the meeting, 
so that virtually Cantiniére was meeting, and giving weight 
away to, a field of winning horses. But Lord Ailesbury’s splendid 
daughter of Stockwell, who has all Achievement’s grace of motion 
and ease of action, with considerably more size and substance, 
played with her opponents just as she pleased. It is the greatest 
possible misfortune that she should be a roarer, for, if as sound in 
wind as in limb, the three-year-old prizes would apparently be at 
her mercy. It isatreat to see her galloping, but she gallops 
with her mouth wide open, and it is too likely that we 
are now seeing the best of her. Despite her infirmity, Cantiniére 
must be considered as one of the crowning triumphs of that. 
— horse Stockwell, whose son Blair Athol has lately fetched 
e highest price ever given fora stallion. The beautiful Flower 
of Dorset presented 9 lbs. to Glenaveena in the Halnaker Stakes,, 
and beat her cleverly, Siluria, whose form has gone off wonderfully 
since her Chester victory, never getting near the leading pair. And 
then one of the old-established 
in the old-fashioned manner. Field Marshal and Ripponden 
came to the post for the Annesley Stakes over the severest four- 
mile course (it is really two furlongs less) in England. Of the 
two Ripponden was in much better condition, but nevertheless 
Field Marshal boldly forced the pace, and went off at an excellent 
speed, which he maintained all through. At the half-mile post 
— came up to Mr. Bowes’s horse, and his superior speed 
and condition ought then to have ensured him the victory; but 
the steel was fairly taken out of him, and as they the 
enclosure, both covered with sweat and much distressed, Rippon- 
den was quite unable to improve his position. Then the superior 
staying powers of Field Marshal availed him, and, in Fordham’s 
hands, he won a most punishing race by a length and a half, 
i dying away to nothing at the finish. 

Wednesday Prince Charlie reappeared, and had to beat 
Bethnal Green over a mile and a quarter course. Considering 
the nature of the epidemic that has struck down nearly all Sir 
Joseph Hawley’s horses, it was a matter of surprise to see 
Bethnal Green in such excellent condition; and he galloped as 
hard and as fast as he could, but never could get out of the way 
of Prince Charlie, who stuck to him without seeming to be doing 
more than canter in a long-striding, swinging style, but who, when 
let out, covered so much more ground in each stride than Bethnal 
Green as to pass him at pleasure and win, as we think, with 
plenty of weight in hand. Then Cantiniére fulfilled her second 
engagement and—as easily as ever—beat the high-priced Cobham. 
Still there is a future for Cobham, who galloped well, and he will 
have many opportunities of distinguishing himself without always 
having to beat, or rather to be beaten by, a Cantiniére. Sixteen 
runners were telegraphed for the (Goodwood Stakes, and, 
had the merits of the competitors been equal to their number, 
it might have been an interesting race. But, take them 
altogether, they were a most moderate lot—Spennithorne, 
the winner of the Northumberland Plate, and Kingeraft, a 
Derby winner, being the conspicuous exceptions. Paganini, old 
and patched up, Falkland, also past his best day, and Finesse, well 
known at the h in Queen’s Plate courses, were among the: 
remainder. A Derby winner, five years old, sound and perfectly 
fit, and weighted at only 8 st. 2 lbs., ought to have had the race 
at his mercy; but Kingcraft displayed his usual softness, or faint- 
ness of heart, or whatever his weakness is, and, directly he came 
within hearing of the shouts of the multitude, refused to. race a 

ard further. Till then he was going well within himself, and 
ad only Spennithorne to beat to secure the victory. Spenni- 
thorne, as it was, made nearly the whole of the running and 
won easily at the finish by three lengths, and so, for the second 
year running, the Northumberland Plate winner carried off 
the Goodwood Stakes also. William Day furnished the second 
in the almost unmentioned Richmond, and Kingcraft, on suffer- 
ance, obtained the third place. But his performance was 
so bad as to make him unworthy to be trusted in any 
race, no matter how lenient the weights. In the Bognor Stakes 
Drummond disposed of Flower of Dorset with ridiculous ease ; 
but still a five-furlong course and the Leger course are not at all 
the same thing, and we fail to see why he should have in conse- 
— been made such a favourite for the great Doncaster race. 
till, if, as is currently reported, Queen’s Messenger has broken 
down, that race will be left to the care of such indifferent company 
that anything might be made a favourite. 
The third day’s racing was perhaps more genuinely interesting 
on account of King of the Forest’s reappearance af‘er his long 


ong-distance races was fought out. 
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absence from the Turf than for the sake of the Cup itself, despite 
the antagonism of Favonius and Albert Victor. Even the 
laziest of racegoers bestirred themselves and attempted to catch 
the early trains in order to see Mr. Merry’s famous horse 
either break down or win, for the third year in succession, the 
Bentinck Memorial, and thereby secure the accumulated deduc- 
tions from the stakes that now amount to nearly one thousand 
pounds, and are only awarded to that horse who as a two, a 
three, and a four-year-old succeeds in carrying off this race. 


Dalnacardoch and Ripponden were coloured on the card, but—per- | — 


haps out of courtesy to a gallant but luckless opponent—were 
wihiwen, and only Toucques ene the game son of Scottish 
Chief and Lioness. King of the Forest looked as if he had been 
doing only gentle and easy work, and, as far as condition went, 
was quite unfit for a journey over the severe Queen’s Plate 
course; while Toucques, though only a moderate mare, was per- 
fectly fit. She made the en ay as fast as she could, and for 
three parts of the distance held a lead of nearly a dozen lengths. 
Then King of the Forest, who was ridden most tenderly and 
artistically 7 Cannon, came up to the leader, and after being most 
gently handled down the hill—where it was ‘a mere toss-up 
whether he broke down or not— the lead for the first time 
and, Toucques being too exhausted to raise a gallop, cantered 
in a winner by two lengths. He was never extended at 
any of the race, not even in the last quarter of a 
mile; indeed, to have called on him to gallop at full speed 
would in all probability have ensured his downfall; and we 
have never seen greater judgment on the part of a jockey, or 
that prime requisite of a fine horseman—patience—exemplified 
better than in this race. After Somerset had beaten FitzJames, 


his solitary pe rear in the Molecomb Stakes, in a canter, the: 


numbers were hoisted for the Cup. Corisande did not run, being 
reserved for the Queen’s Plate on the Friday, and the field was 
composed of Favonius, Albert Victor, Barford, Verdure, and 
Bothwell. The race was — as a foregone conclusion either 
for Favonius or Albert Victor, and, according to the Ascot 
running, the latter had deservedly the preference. Verdure was 
started to make the running, and right well did she accomplish 
her mission. In these days of pottering over the greater part and 
of galloping over the last or quarter mile of long races, it is 
a relief to see a Cup race strongly run from end to end. Verdure 
took such a lead from the very first that there was no chance for 
a laggard, and for a mile and a half she went along at a rare pace. 
Then Albert Victor and Barford —< in front, and for a 
moment Favonius seemed shut out. But directly he was brought 
round the outside a marvellous change took place in the character 
of the race, and having once got on terms with Albert Victor 

who himself had already disposed of Barford), he settled Mr. 

artwright’s horse in a moment, and, the latter not having an effort 
left in him, won by ten lengths—the easiest victory we ever saw 
in a Cup race run as Cup races should be. The reversal of 
the Ascot running was complete, and must have somewhat 
surprised those who at Ascot jumped to the conclusion that Albert 
Victor ought to have been the winner of last — Derby. The 
balance of evidence is quite against such a theory, and we have 
since had additional proof, in Albert Victor’s race at Brighton for 
the Cup, which Barford as nearly as possible snatched from him, 
that his Ascot running was rather too good to be true as a criterion 
of his usual average form. The two-year-old Bentinck Memorial 
was won easily by Silver Ring, her defeat of Wild Myrtle show- 
ing collaterall the immeasurable excellence of Cantiniére; and 
Protomartyr, by beating Patriarch and Simon, foreshadowed his 
success the following week in the Brighton Stakes. 

Of the seven races decided on the last day of the Goodwood 
week we need only notice two, the Queen’s Plate and the Chester- 
field Cup. Corisande and Dutch Skater contested the first, and 
Tortoise and Savoir Faire joined in for the sake of a little amuse- 
ment. They walked and trotted for half a mile, and then Cori- 
sande made the running, instead of waiting, as at Ascot, and 
in consequence was beaten, Twenty ran for the Chesterfield Cup, 
including Prince Charlie, Digby Grand, Oxonian, Napolitain, 
Silvester, Mornington, and Hannah. The flag fell to a very bad 
start, and Napolitain—third this year in the Chester Cup—got all 
the best of it, and won from start to finish. Lucy Sutton, a stable 
companion of Digby Grand, was second, and Prince Charlie, who 
finished very ) gine ly and made up a great deal of ground at the 
end, was third. Whether that is good enough for the St. Leger 
we do not know; but, at any rate, he became nearly first favourite 
for that race when the Chesterfield Cup was over, and certainly, 
in such a poor field as we may expect to see next month at 
Doncaster, Prince Charlie’s splendid speed ought to bring him 
home, despite his infirmity, amongst the first three. 

The second half of the Sussex fortnight commenced under 
favourable auspices at Brighton, and the fields were fairly large, 
though there were few events of more than transitory importance. 
Protomartyr won the Brighton Stakes from Dalnacardoch and 
Manille, and Drummond frightened away all competitors in the 
pecan Stakes, and on the second day won the Sussex Cup 
from Bank Note and Perfume. The Brighton Cup was left to 
Albert Victor, Barford, and Verdure, but all three had too vivid a 
remembrance of their severe race at Goodwood to attempt a repe- 
tition of it. They trotted and cantered, therefore, more than half 
the way, and it resolved itself consequently into a six-furlong 
race, arford and Albert Victor made a close finish of it, Mr. 
Cartwright’s horse just winning a a short head. As a Cup race, 
or as affording any proof of the relative staying powers and speed 
of the competitors, this event may be wholly neglected. 


The pleasant Lewes gathering, on one of the most attractive 
courses in England, is an appropriate wind-up to the Sussex fort- 


ight; but we are of course to say anything of the various 
REVIEWS. 


EVANS’S STONE IMPLEMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 


R. EVANS’S carefully compiled and exhaustive work on 
AVE the ancient stone im ements, weapons, and ornaments of 
Great Britain fully sustains the high reputation of the writer. The 
critical skill displayed in the treatment of his ials is not. 
less conspicuous than the industry which he has brought to bear 
upon them, or the wealth of opportunities which the anty of 
years has placed at his command. In limiting the of his. 
survey to the prehistoric remains of the British isles, his judgment 
has probably been influenced by the immensity of the field 
opened by any attempt at a a treatment of the subject. 
At the same time he has shown his knowledge and research, 
far from being restricted to the insular class of objects, in- 
clude the widest range of prehistoric antiquity, enabling him 
to illustrate his immediate argument by analogies from every 
quarter of the globe, as well as by the — of every cognate 
science. He has not shrunk from the task of bringing his personal 
experience to bear upon the subject, having taken lessons in the 
art from the flint-knappers of Suffolk, who to this day, our readers 
may be to learn, export tons of flints for 
or as “ strike-a-lights,” chiefly to the East and to Brazil. Mr. Evans 
minutely into the process of manufacture, making it abun- 
fantl clear how, even in the absence of metallic tools, the mystery 
of flaking and chipping from the flint core is to be effected. By 
dexterous blows from a rounded pebble flakes could, he found, be 
produced which it was impossible to distinguish from those 
made with a hammer of bronze or iron. He has accumulated 
from his reading abundant notices of the early knowledge and 
use of flints as the source of fire, from the at me 
in Pliny ard Virgil to the latest reports of voyagers at ethno- 
logists. Classical evidence and the multifarious relics of early 
art which fill our museums combine to prove the identity in 
point of manufacture and usage at some time or other which pre- 
vailed among mankind all the world over, whether from the in- 
dependent development of a common instinct, or from ancestral 
use spreading from a common centre. There is scarce a nook or 
corner of the earth which has been heedfully explored where 
weapons or tools of stone approximately like in type have 
taken to indicate identity ofage. e con » nothing is. 
more clear than that the ens periods of stone smaioies Ha 
lap,each other in time, some of the most primitive processes re- 
maining actually in use among savage tribes in our day. 
It is, in fac ly due to the observations of v 
the out of these rude races, that an 
ing of the use, the fitting, and the fabrication of many a puzzling 
object of early date has been obtained. From Australia, from 
Mexico, from Peru, from the Esquimaux and the banks of the 
Indus and the Mahanuddy, we have descriptions varying in 
detail, but all illustrative ofthe traditional ingenuity with which 
man thus supplied a universal want. But for the light thus 
borrowed from the observation and experience of our own day, it 
would have been scarcely possible to determine, otherwise than 
by the barest conjecture, the various modes of hafting the celts 
and other implements of stone, which is doubtless the question 
that most exercises the mind of those who gaze for the first time 
ba the multitudinous objects of the kind upon the shelves. 
of ourmuseums. The instances of early instruments, of whatever 
period, being found with their handles still attached to them 
are of extreme rarity. No more than two instances of the 
sort were till lately known to Mr. Evans as recorded in 
this country. One was that of the hatchet found in the 
Solway Moss near Longtown, now in the British Museum, the 
haft unfortunately much broken and decayed, the recent pro- 
cess of preserving or restoring the dessicated fibre by means 
it an alum solution not having been available at the time of 
of discovery. In the second instance, that of a celt found 
near Tranmere, Cheshire, now in the Mayer Museum at ee, 
though the greater part of the wood had perished, enough remain 
to show that the handle had held the stone in a slightly oblique 
position, similar to that given in a woodcut by Mr. Evans of a find 
from county Monaghan in the Royal Irish Academy. Among the 
more recent examples adduced and figured by our author is one 
from a peat deposit which once formed the of a small tarn in 
Cumberland. Here the end of the wooden handle through which 
the celt is driven is recurved in a curious fashion at the head, 
ibly with the view of steadying the butt end of the celt. 
ingularly enough, a similar form is given to the handle in the 
rude outline of a hatchet engraved on the underside of the roof- 
stone of a dolmen known as La Table des Marchands, near 
Locmariaker, Brittany. Not unlike this were one or two other 
specimens from Ireland; and some of the hatchets from the Swiss 
Lake dwellings, as that from Robenshausen, the haft formed of 
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ash, show much the same character as those club-like handles still 
in use foriron bladesin Southern and Central Africa. A rude axe 
obtained from the Indians of the Rio Frio, Texas, showsa rough lump 
of trachyte, unground and but slightly chipped, driven into a club- 
like haft of some native wood, The copper or bronze axes of the 
Mexicans were hafted in a similar manner, or, when more elabo- 
rately shaped, bound to the shaft by thongs of animal sinew or 
vegetable fibre. Such an example is that said to be the axe of 
Montezuma IL. in the Ambras ie. Vienna. Often the celt 
was forced or bound into a socket of deer horn, a form less 
common’anong English examples thau on the continent of Europe. 
especially in’ France. One formed of a tine of red deer is sai 
to have been found with human remains and. early: at 
Cockshott’ Hill in Wychwood Forest. A fragment'of deer 


a, i for this purpose was’ met with in a barrow at 
arborongh, and one somewhat similar in the Thames ati Kew. 
A-highly ornamented mount; the shaft carved grotesquely in the 
form of a human head, the blade of stone inserted in the 
mouth, is engraved by Mr. Evans, called taaaisch or tsuskiah 
by the native artists of Nootka Sound. Samples in which the 
blade is set adze-fashion at a right or even an acute angle with 
the‘shaft, unknown apparently in Great Britain, are brought for- 
ward from the Swiss Lake dwellings and parts of Germany, toge- 
thier with modern antitypes from New Caledonia, New Zealand, 
and Australia. One of the most curious is a rude adze in use 
among the Schlalam or Clalam Indians, near Puget’s Sound, to 
hollow out their canoes. A strong resinous glue is employed by 
the Australian natives for securing the head of the implement to 
tlie haft, and is thought by our author to have been in use in 
Sertidindvia in prehistoric times; as was bitumen, it would 
appear, among the dwellers by the Swiss Lakes: Experience of 
existing es‘ among uncivilized races has contri no less to 
our know of the various purposes to which implements of 
equally rude periods in the past were intended to apply; an 
admirable summary of which is together from the most 
authentic sourees by Mr. Evans. ides their use as weapons of 
attaek and defence we can picture to ourselves those hard stone 
ts for timber, scooping ~ 
posts for huts, grubbing up roots, preparing firew 
ectimals and scraping their flesl the bones, not to 
= of agricultural uses manifold in number, or even mining 
e chalk in pursuit of the raw material of similar implements. 
As regards the date to be assigned either to the Stone 
Age as a whole, or to any of the subsidiary periods which it 
has been decided to mark by the distribution of these stone 
relics into the Neolithic and Paleolithic class, Mr. Evans is 
too eautious and critical an —_——- to speak in other than 
tentative and approximate terms. his oe chapter on 
the- antiquity of the River Drift he has com with great 
ability the proofs derived from the geological study of the British 
isles with those yielded by the artificlally formed objects themselves. 
‘The researches of Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Prestwich, and others, upon 
the and effects of fluviatile action have a new significance 
when blended with careful observations of the heights and depths 
or other conditions of distribution or a ee under which these 
vestiges of man’s ce are found. Bythe aid of a hypothetical 
case Mr. Evans places before the reader's mind a picture of the 
gradual changes of surface which may be conceived to have led to 
a state of things identical with that actually found to exist. 
Looking at the contours of valley basins with to the rivers 
which flow through them, it is im the power of a practised geolo- 
gist’ to predict almost with certainty where deposits of drift 
a implements are. to be found. No portion of 
is'-work is more marked with ability or more pregnant with 
germs: of scientific progress in a line of ever-increasing interest. 
An equation involving so many unknown quantities as that of 
the antiquity of man is, as our author justly observes, incapable of 
solution, Nor is it within the range of the British islands that 
the chief elements of proof are to be met with. Still from many 
jarters & scanensing light is to be thrown upon the problem. 
at-we may call the inferior limit of the series of ages may be 
im part fixed by the evidence of metal tools having been re: | not 
a in etehing upon bones of the mastodon and other now ex- 
tinct mammals, but in etched figures of the mastodon itself, ob- 
viously by a contemporary artist. To the antiquity thus gained 
for the Metal age we have to add the long range of the Neolithic 
or polished: stone period, and beyond this the still more vague 
Paleolithic series running back into the Glacial oma into the 
excavation of existing valleys and gradual accumulation of river 
drifts: Sueh a period as twothousand years is ridiculously small, our 
author may well say, for the neolithic and bronze periods. And 
beyond this there is an immense gap between the River Drift and 
surface-stone periods, so far as any intermediate forms of imple- 
ments are concemed. Were we, in defiance of probability, to 
back the use of the polished implements only two thousand years 
before our historical notices of this country, and allow ourselves 
am additional four thousand years at the very least for the valle 
exeavation, we should then but get to the latest of River Dri 
fabrics, Beyond this an unfathomable depth of time lies before 
us. The irresistible conclusion is that, “ owing to the wasting 
of rain, frost, and rivers, there must have been a vast 
ange in the superficial features of the country since the time 
when those who fashioned the flint implements found in the high 
level gravels were joint occupants of the land with the mammoth 
= rhinoveros, and the other departed members of the Quaternary 
una” ;— 
The antiquity, then, that must be assigned to the implements in the 


highest beds of River Drift may be represented (1) by the period requisite 


} for’ the excavation of the valleys to their present depth; plus (2), the 


period necessary for the dying out and immigration of a large part of the 
Quaternary or Post-Glacial fauna and the coming in of the Prehistoric; 
plus (3), the Polished Stone Period ; plus (4), the Bronze, Iron, and Historic 
Periods, whith three latter in this country oceupy a space of probably not 
less than three thousand years. 

Mr. Evans has been fortunate in engaging the services of a wood- 
engraver who has shown singular skill in the representation of the 
various objects of stone, to the number of nearly five hundred, 
which illustrate the volume. Not only the form, but the nature, 
of the material is set before the eye with praiseworthy distinct- 
ness, the flaking or cleavage of the flint being exceptionally well 
marked. This is an invaluable quality for those who have to 
study a book of this class at a distance from any adequate collection 
of examples. Beyond doubt, however, the most satisfactory and 
efficient use to be made of such a work is to take it asa com- 
panion to the thorough and systematic study of some such full and 
well organized series as the Christy or Mayer collection. As a 
manual and guide comprising the latest and most authentic accu- 
mulation of facts, joined tu the most critical and cautious estimate 
of the conclusions to which they lead, Mr. Evans’s work will mark 
an era in the history of this department of archeology. 


ANDRE-MARIE AMPERE.* 


rPHE fame of André-Marie Ampére has penetrated deeply into 

English life, though narrowly in Se te to its depth. He 
is known chiefly as the discoverer of the identity of the magnetic 
and electric forces; he is acknowledged to have been as much 
the author of modern telegraphy as Sir Humphry Davy and 
Thomas Wedgwood of modern’ photography—in each case the 
power being demonstrated and recorded, though the practice was 
not worked out; his name strikes on the ear as that of a savant 
of no common order; but nevertheless one of the most ardent 
and universal students of this century is scarcely known at all to 
the generality of Englishmen. An admirable sketch of his cha- 
racter by M. Sainte-Beuve appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, in 1837, the year after Ampére’s death; but it has been 
reserved for the work before us to lift the veil from the must 
interesting parts of his youthful history. 

André-Marie Ampére was born at Lyons, of respectable citizen 
parents, in 1775. He showed from earliest boyhood an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge ; mathematics and geometry taking the lead 
in hisinclinations. While still feeble from the effects of an early 
illness, the boy made calculations with no other appliance than 
little bits of Liscalt. He read all he could lay hands on; the 
“ Encyclopédie ” from beginning to end. He received no instruc- 
tion, and was subjected to no discipline ; indeed method or stimulus 
would have been alike misplaced for one who voluntarily outran all 
customary goals. Such quiet guidance and help as was necessary on 
his ardent course was capepied by his father, who, as we shall see, 
wasa man of no ordinary type. Finding that his son cared less 
for classical than for scientific studies, he let him follow his own 
bent; and when the boy, then only eleven years of age, was struck 
with passionate consternation on discovering that the works of 
Euler and others were written in a language he had not acquired, 
his fatheracted as interpreter. Ampére used to say that there were 
three events which developed his mind—his perusal of the “ Eloze ” 
of Descartes, by M. Thomas ; his first communion; and the tidings 
of the taking of the Bastile. In this triad of causes, curiously sig- 
nificant in their range and differences, pointing equally in strongly 
divergent directions, to love of knowledge, respect for reli- 
gion, and ardour for liberty, we find the true measure of his 
mind. Ampére, like the great thinkers who preceded him— 
Lagrange, Laplace, Cuvier—was born to search into the laws 
of natural phenomena, to stop and ponder, to separate and 
systematize, where others dawdle or hurry past. In certain 
respects, however, he stood alone. His compeers in science 
were men of shrewdness, deliberation, and judgment in the 
common affairs of life; the idea that inspired them was sub- 
ordinate to control, subordinate to themselves. With Ampére 
the idea was sole master. He was for the time like one pos- 
sessed ; like an eager child who has set his heart on one object, 
and will bear no hindrance till he attain it. Every pursuit in 
turn was a passion; he saw and heard nothing else till he had, 
as it were, run it down; or, rather, till it had driven ‘him 
to the uttermost limits of human thought. Ambition and self- 
interest had no part in him except when invoked for one 
dearer than self, and then they responded but clumsily, however 
willingly, to the call. That power of taking care of himself, and 
of what peculiarly belonged to himself—his own discoveries—with 
which most scientific votaries are respectably endowed, was 
totally lacking in Ampére. Anybody could help himself to a 
thing he had. For those who were bent on picking his brains he 
was “un puits ouvert.” “A toute heure il disait tout, et ne 
pensait pas qu’on dat en ménager rien.” This absence of the 
usually mingled motives, of the alloy which renders the precious 
metal more available for utilitarian purposes, shows the mind of 
this remarkable man as mind is seldom seen; unguarded by the 
ordinary egotisms, inexperienced in the commonest precautions, 
stupid and slow in what all the world knows—full, in short, of 
foibles and deficiencies, yet these so pure and guileless that 
there was involuntary veneration in the very smile they raised. 


* Journal et Correspondance de André-Murie Ampére. Publiés 
Madame H. C, Paris Hetzel et Cie. 1872. 
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Such being the nature of the lad—the over-sensitive surface on 


which ‘the lights and shadows.of life were destined to fall with 


jar inteusity—we turn with the more interest to those early 
ys which budded and flowered, faded and closed, with idyllic 
pathos. A devoted friend has given them to the 
world. M. Barthélemy de St.-Hilaire, in the work entitled 
Les deux Ampere, has published the posthumous writings of 
Ampére as edited. and supplemented by his only son, Jean-Jacques ; 


-but to. Madame Henriette Cheuvreux, the editor of the work 
‘before us, we -owe the Pawnee notice of the father, who 
-proudly -predicted what 


son has sought piously to preserve, 
and thus-we are presented with the touching and inseparable group 
of “Les trois Ampére.” 

Jean-Jacques the father of thegreat savant, was, as.we 
have said, a respectable citizen of Lyons, where, in the year 1793, 
he filled-the othice of “juge de paix.” During the excesses which 
distracted the city he stoouforemost on the side of order, and when 
it was entered by the revolutionary party after the siege, he was 
among the first to be thrown into prison. A few of his letters 
addressed to his wife, the mother of André-Marie, and dated from 
his cell, which have survived, serve to swell the great cry of the 
innocent which went up atthat:time. There are few more touchi 
records of the heroism and fortitude which the Revolution 
developed in its victims, and.of the piety, patriotism, and domestic 
affections which it outraged. On the 17th October, 1793, the 
prisoner addressed a series of instructions to his wife. After 
giving an account of bis, property, liabilities, and debts—the latter 
amounting enly toa few aed and sous, but recorded with as 
exactness as if they had involved tens of thousands—he 

Tl s’en faut de beaucoup, ma trés-chére.amie, que je te laisse riche, et méme 

une aisance ordinaire ; tu ne peux l’imputer & ma mauvaise conduite, nia 
aucune dissipation ; ma plus grande dépense a été l’achat des livres et des 
instruments de géometrie dent notre fils ne pouvait se passer pour son 
instruction ; mais cette dépense méme était une sage économie, puisqu’il n’a 
jamais eu d’autres maitres que lui-méme, 
We then,read a modest record of the sacrifices made by those of 
small fortunes and simple habits.in the vain effort to avert that 
overthrow of all society which finally exacted their blood, and the 
letter thus concludes :— 

Je n’eus jamais que le gofit et la passion de mes devoirs ; je n’ai ni re- 
pentir ni-remords, et je suis, toujours digne de toi, Je t’embrasse, et tout 
ce qui nous est eher, du fond, de mon cour. 

Jean-Jacques Ampere, époux, pére, ami, et eitoyen toujours fidéle, 

A month later his.Jast letter was written :— 

J’ai recu, mon cher ange, ton billet consolateur; il a versé un baume 
vivifiant sur les plaics morales que fait & mon ame le regret d’étre méconnu 
par mes concitoyens, . . Je désire que ma mort soit le sceau d’une récon- 
ciliation générale entre tous nos fréres; je la pardonne & ceux qui s’en 
réjouissent, & ceux qui l'ont provoquee et a ceux qui l’ont ordonnée. 

Si, du.séjour de l’éternité ot notre chére fille m’a précédé, i] m’était donné 
de m’occuper des choses d’ici-bas, tu seras, ainsi que mes-chers enfans, l’objet 
de mes soins et de ma complaisance. Puissent-ils jouir d’un meilleur sort 
que leur pre, et.avoir toujours devant les yeux la crainte de Dieu, cette 
crainte salutaire qui opére en nousl’innocence et la justice, malgré la fragilité 
de notre nature. . . . Ne parle pas 4. ma Josephine [a young daughter] du 
malheur de son ptre; fais en sorte qu’elle ignore. Quant a mon fils, il n’y a 
rien que je n’attende de lui. . . . Adieu, tendre amie. 

A few hours after these lines were penned Jean-Jacques Ampére 
mounted the scaffold. 

On the son of his tender care—then but eighteen years of 
this blow fell with overwhelming force. For fully a year the brain 
lay dormant; his state was almost idiotic, and he spent his time for 
the chief part out of doors, listlessly scraping together little heaps of 
earth. e first thing that roused him effectually was the study of 
botany. Rousseau’s letters on the subject had fallen into his hands, 
and he threw himself into the novel pursuit with all the ardour and 
the exactness which were his chief characteristics. Next came a fit 
of classic enthusiasm inspired by a collection of Latin poets. The 
long coveted knowledge of Latin was soon mastered, and the 
heart-stricken lad roamed about the country with his hands full 
of plants, murmuring verses by Horace, like one spell-bound. 
He was now infected with ion 

. The years from 1795 to 1797 were etical, as those 
He threw out at this time an exuberance of poetical compositions 

edies, songs, madrigals poems on the natural sciences, -an 
epic on Columbus—all showing, as might be expected, more 
facility and fertility than sense of art. He also mastered Greek, 
and modern languages, studied physiology, chemistry, philosophy 
—what did that mind not study which, twenty years later, con- 
ceived and executed a new classification of the whole cycle of 
sciences? To all this intelleetual activity was added the moral 
and manly work of earning daily bread. Tustalled in Lyons, he 
gave lessons in mathematics.and chemistry, and as this duty of 
teaching others occupied him during the pene hours of the 
dey, he rose at four in the morning for the luxury of teaching 

se 

We now ap the sweet May time of his life, not altagether 
smoothly run, but unclouded for a brief space in its pure and holy 
dawn. There is nothing sensational in Ampére’s first and only 
love; he had hot even felt the temptation of “chance desires,” 
though he had begun to know the yearning for something beyond 
learning to satisfy his heart. Ampére’s mother lived on her own 
little property at Polémieux, near Lyons, and at the close of his 
laborious weeks he would spend his Sundays with her. On his way 
lay the village of St. Germain-an-Mont-d’Or, where he occasion- 

y, halted to visit an aunt. Close by, in St. Germain, lived a 


-worldly prosperity. Am 


family of the name of Carron—excellent, people, the father in busi- 
ness, with a son and three daughters, the youngest of whom was 
named Julie. True as the language is which seeks to say more 
than the lover can express, we forbear to quote Ampére’s expatia- 
tion on the “ angelic soul seen in the serenity of her blue eyes, and 
the candour which shines from her forehead.” We know Julie 
ectly well without Ampére’s help. She was one of those 
lemure, modest, self- , and sensible little women, gene- 
rally pretty, and always without a grain of romance, who commit 
certain havoc with young hearts of Ampére’s stamp. She had 
already slain one man of science. An older savant, a ready-made 
professor, of the name of Dumas, had already sighed for her 
in vain. But Julie cannot accustom herself to the idea of 
gaining her family, at any rate for “M. Dumas, and writes 
im little formal, decorous letters to that effect. However 
unlike the current English ideas regarding Frenchwomen, 
Julie was in truth atrue type of a large class of young French 
irls, who never leave their mother’s side till they marry. 
amily affections are still peculiarly strong in France. At that 
time they had been drawn closer still by those unexampled 
trials which reached all more or less. So the coast was clear 
—we are now in the year 1796—and Ampére entered the lists, 
with all the timidity pod to his age, and with all the mala- 
dresse proper to himself. From this time he indites a series of 
“Confessions ”—how unlike those by Rousseau we need not say. 
On the fly-leaf he wrote the word “ Amorum,” and within are 
noted the discovery of a new law and the observations on new 
henomena. A few specimens of this journal will suffice. The 
iet is too pure for the world to bear much of it:— 
Dimanche, 1o avril. Je l’ai vue pour la premitre fois. 
toaotit. Je suis allé chez elle; on m’y a prété le Novelle Moral 
ave. 
Samedi, 3 septembre. Je-suis allé rendre le Novelle. Je suis resté un 
instant seul avec elle. 
Samedi, 17.septembre. Je portai des livres, et commengai & ouvrir mon 
eceur. 
Lundi, 19 septembre #796. J’ ‘ai de m’expliquer; j’ i 
+ 26 septembre. Je /a trouvai seule dans le jardin, sans oser lui 
er. 
sas 6 octobre. Je me trouvai seul avec elle, sans oser lui parler; on 
me donna les premiers bouts-rimés, 
Mercredi, g novembre. Je reparlai. Julie me dit de venir moins 
souvent. 
Samedi, 12: novembre. Mdme. Carron était sortie; je dis 
& Julie, qui me rembourra bien [Anglieé, shut him wp] et-partit. 
sister] me dit de passer I’hiver sans plus parler. 
This kind of thing continues through all its pre and imbecile 
phases. Ampére has many “a shutting up.” ‘He neyer knows 
when to take leaye, and has sometimes to told twice. Pre- 
tending to look atsome vignettes which lay before her, he kneels 
down at her feet, and is reproved by the mother. Nevertheless 
Julie does not let him go. In due time the splendid prizes of a 
_patient lover fall to his } Twice he holds her hand to help her 
over a stile ; occasionally she takes a seat by him and pan to him; 
and once the climax of his bliss is reached by a gentle blow from 
her hand upon his wrist. His success isnow certain. Ofcourse he 
writes verses, which we the reader, though they are really 
pretty. And, better still, he seeks to cultivate her mind, and 
gives her (and her sister) lessons in arithmetic and Italian. For 
all that, Julie and her family have not the slightest conception of 
the order of mind with which they are dealing. As the suit ad- 
vanced, the Carron family began to consider the state of life in 
which Ampére could hope to maintain a wife, and proposed one 
which they considered suitable to his mathematical propensities :— 
Le soir (19 novembre 1797), me trouvant seul avec Julie, elle me parla 
de mes projets, comme y prenant beaucoup de part; Mdme. vint 
mi méler a cet entretien, et elles firent toutes deux I’éloge de (état d’agent de 
nge. 


He es, on his to en, more regularly in a course of 
she with disfavour, and “ J’aimerais 

This pre-conjugal state lasts years. 1 
Julie al became Julie Ampére, one of the happiest pa 
wisest of little wives, and quite satisfied to be maintained by the 
strange devices which her husband preferred to commerce. The 
next great event was the birth of their only child, Jean- 
Jacques, which completed the measure of Ampére’s happiness. 
For a short time the young people lacked nothing but more 

pére’s in chemistry, mathematics, 

Latin, Italian, to any one who would. learn, provided but a 
scanty pittance. Julie’s health, which began to fail soon after 
the birth of her child, required all his exertions. On this 
account he accepted the appointment of Professor of Physics 
and Chemistry at the school of Bourg, twelve leagues trom 
Lyons, even though it involved the separation from his wife, 
whe was forbidden to accompany him. Previous poverty ren- 
dered a certain salary of even less than mille éeus too tempting 
an offer to be refused. Their ——_ gives rise to a corre- 
8 unrivalled as a reflex of tender hopes and fears, of petty 
details and lofty aspirations. Both areseen as in a mirror ; Am 
ever blundering, confessing, musing, divining, always working ; 
Julie gently chiding, guiding, and cheering, working too; both 
so economical! He now, in her language “ mon fils,” she in his 
“ma bienfaitrice.” These terms represent very much the footin 
on which they continued until Ampére’s sun of happiness san 
into Julie’s early grave. 

Meanwhile Ampére is buried in his duties at Bourg, arranging 
his machines, giving lectures, but as unfit as a child to live alone. 
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Julie is perestealt anxious that he should not forget his meals, 
and that he should appear decently dressed. He destroys his blue 
stockings and his new pantalons with what Julie calls “ce 
maudit acide qui brile tout.” Hé confesses that he has used part 
of his linen for stoppers to his chemical instruments; he unsews 
the lining of his coat for some unheard-of purpose. Julie reproves, 
nd sends him an apron. Then their little money matters are 

ing in their simple scale. He supplies her monthly, now 
with seven louis, now with six, ——s only a few francs and sous 
for his own current purposes. The young people’s letters and 
packets go by the carrier—the twelve leagues in ten hours—all 
sorts of ast bay linders, retorts, thermometers, barometers, 


chemi salts, bottles of ink, or of wine, sa and cheeses, 
backwards and forwards, and not always safely. “Le barométre 


et le thermométre [writes Julie] sont sortis cassés de l’étui. Cet 
accident me fait encore plus trouver que la physique est une sotte 
chose.” This little ebullition is well excused by the trials which “la 
physique ” in this form entailed on poor Julie, who, ill as she was, 
and much worse than she let André know, had enough to do 
to execute its extraordinary commissions, cheer its anxieties, and 


— its damages. 

— all this domestic dialogue are heard from time to time 
the simple but dignified tones of such deep thought as few human 
brains have had the power to sustain :— 

Il ya sept ans, ma Julie, je m’étais 
que je n’avais pu résoudre directement, mais dont j’avais découvert, par 
hasard, une solution dont je connaissai la justesse sans pouvoir la démontrer. 
Cela me revenait souvent dans l’esprit ; j'ai cherché vingt fois sans succes 
cette solution directe. Depuis quelques jours mon idée me suivait partout ; 
enfin, je ne sais comment, je viens de la trouver, avec une foule de considé- 
rations curieuses et nouvelles sur la théorie des probabilités. Comme je 
¢rois qu’il y aura peu de mathématiciens en France qui puissent résoudre ce 

robléme en moins de a. je ne doute pas que sa publication dans une 
rochure d’une vingtaine de pages ne me soit un bon moyen de parvenir & 
une chaire de mathématiques. Ce petit ouvrage d’algébre pure, ou l’on n’a 
besoin d’aucune figure, sera rédigé aprés demain. 
And again :— 

J’ai fait hier une importante découverte sur la théorie du jeu, en parvenant 
& résoudre un probleme plus difficile encore que le précédent. Je travaille & 
Yinsérer dans le méme ouvrage, ce qui ne le grossira pas beaucoup, parce que 
j'ai fait un nouveau commencement plus court que l’ancien. Je suis sir 
qu’il me vaudra une — au Lycée, car dans |’état ov il est & présent, il 
n’y a guére de ma iciens en France (je le répéte) capables d’en faire 
an pareil. Je te dis cela comme je le pense, pour que tu ne le dises & per- 
sonne. 

Thus arose his work entitled Considérations sur la Théorie du 
Jeu—a subject attempted y Buffon and others, but never, it is 
acknowled so solved before. At first Ampére is tormented 
lest the tdée should not be strictly original, lest any other head 
should have anticipated him—a fear soon dissipated ; then he is 
excruciated by a misprint in his calculations—an oversight 
soon corrected; but both — quite sufficient to involve 
the birth of this tough offspring in throes which the little 
wife is very unfairly required to share. But as all this clears off 
he begins to realize the pride of his achievement. With all his 
modesty Ampére did not undervalue the travail of his brain. Nor 
did he allow his judgment to be swayed as to the mode of bringi 
out his work. e of the official examiners to whom he submi 

it urged his reducing it to the level of a larger number of minds by 
giving examples in figures of his algebraic formula. This he 
stoutly resists :—“Je lui ferai des exemples, mais je persiste 4 
imprimer mon ouvrage tel qu'il est; ces exemples lui donneraient 
Yair d’un ouvrage d’écolier.” It is true the little folio did not sell, 
and whoever has seen it would have been astonished if it had. 

Meanwhile the French Republic—in other words, Bona 
had offered a reward of 60,000 francs for a discovery in electricity 
and galvanism comparable to those made by Volta and Franklin. 
Ampére longs to obtain it, but while labouring all day, in and out 
of school, for absolute necessaries, has no leisure to develop what 
already lay embryonic in his mind. Our own Davy, three years 
younger even than Ampére, carried off the prize. His utmost 
ambition now was a professorship “de Lycée,” and, if possible, at 
Lyons, where all his heart centred. New regulations were then 
‘esas, Sg regard to scientific appointments which opened a 
larger 


Il y aura au moins vingt-deux & quarante Lycées. Mettons quarante ; ce 
sont quarante professeurs de mathématiques et physique & choisir en France. 
Le gouvernement nommera sur un tableau formé par trois membres de 
YInstitut d’aprés les examens et les informations qu’ils auront prises. Il faut 
absolument que je sois sur ce tableau un des quarante premiers, ou pour les 
amathématiques ou pour la physique. Mon espérance est de me faire dis- 
tinguer en parlant it des deux sciences. J’entremélerai a tout cela 
mes petites découvertes. 
The fruition of all this labour and anxiety was at hand. His 
“Mémoire sur le Jeu” had been sent to the Institut, and unani- 
mously pronounced a work that could only have proceeded from 
“une téte forte.” The official inspectors also had pronounced his 
pupils to be forwarder than any others they had examined :— 

Je suis sir du Lycée, et mon succes doit te satisfaire. Je ne suis plus en 

ine de la fortune de mon fils, mais bien de la maniére dont nous vivrons 
jonas que je gagne davantage. Je sens combien il faut économiser 

*argent, et encore plus ~ ui est ma seule ressource pour parvenir 
& une grande réputation. Tu po mad tout cela comme des réveries, mais 
je tassure qu'il n’en est rien; tu verras si mes augures sont trompés. Ce 
n’est plus la réussite qui m’inquiéte, mais la santé de mon amie, 

Would that his Julie could have seen the fulfilment of his 
auguries, and of infinitely more; but the young wife’s state had 
become more and more critical. She writes :— 


Ah! la santé est si précieuse que, si je possédais des richesses, pour obtenir 


ce bien-la je les sacrifierais toutes! Mais il faut se soumettre, espérer dans 


Tavenir, prendre patience. Prends-la donc aussi, cette patience, mon fils, 
| et ne te fagote pas comme tu le fais par tes calculs; car se guérir n’est pas 
| un probleme qui puisse se résoudre, et nous aurions beau vouloir y enir 
| sile Maitre de notre étre veut que nous soyons ainsi, . . . Mon ami, 
nous sommes faits l’un pour l’autre; si je me portais bien, nous serions trop 
heureux. 

But we must close the sad story. Julie’s letters cease, and her 
sister writes in her stead. Ampére, now professor at Lyons, re- 
sumes in his last anxieties the same form of journal which had 
iven us his first hopes:—‘ 17 avril, dimanche. Je reviens de 
urg pour ne plus quitter ma Julie.” Then “ Julie bien malade,” 
“Julie plus malade.” Then symptoms, prescriptions, further 
medical advice. Finally, a touching passage poured forth in the 
furnace of intense solicitude :— 

M’oterez-vous tout bonheur sur cette terre? Vous en étes le maitre, 
6 mon Dieu! mes crimes m’ont mérité ce chatiment, mais peut-étre écou- 
terez-vous encore la voix de vos miséricordes. Multa flagella peccatoris ; 

ntem autem in Domino misericordia circumdabit. J’espere en vous, 6 
~~ = 3 mais je serai soumis & votre arrét, quel qu’il soit : j’eusse préféré 
mort. . « 

© Seigneur! Dieu de miséricorde! daignez me réunir dans le ciel & ce 
que vous m’aviez permis d’aimer sur la terre, 

We must here take leave of Ampére. He is still remembered 
in Parisian circles (he died in 18 30) as the absent, dreaming 
savant who remained more versed in the secrets of the universe 
than in the commonest affairs of men; but, till this volume ap- 

, few men suspected the exquisitely tender and emotional 
side of the learned, simple, and untidy old man, who to the last 
wanted his Julie to chide, to guide, to cheer, and to understand 


POLYGAMY IN UTAH.* 


A GENUINE description of Mormon life as seen from within 
ought to be a very curious book. We have had plenty of 
such hasty sketches as can be put together by a flying tourist, and 
some of them have been curiously favourable to the system. In 
some cases we may set down the complacency with which a de- 
grading institution is thus regarded to the amiable desire of the 
— to —— proprieties of respectable readers at home, 
A preference o to monogamy is piquant in its way, as 
justification of cannibalism or infanticide. Such little eccentricities 
are generally regarded as venial, and we need not look too nar- 
rowly into the alleged justification. Another class of travellers, 
again, were probably surprised at discovering that the Mormons 
had neither horns nor hoofs, but in all external matters resembled 
industrious emigrants of the ordinary type; and, by a natural re- 
bound, they praised ere a system which was not openly 
revolting to a casual observer. No such verdicts could be good 
for much; for it is plain that to form any trustworthy sutgent 
it is necessary to have an intimate experience of Mormon life as 
seen from within. Mrs. Stenhouse, the writer of the book before 
us, certainly possesses that qualification. She was for more than 
twenty years the wife of a Mormon missionary, and during the greater 
part of that period she was a resident in Utah, where be husband 
edited a newspaper after having concluded his apostolic labours. 
She had therefore every opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the working of the system, and, but for one or 
two considerations, we should be ready to attach a corresponding 
weight to her testimony. The drawbacks to it are, in the first 
place, that as Mr. and Mrs. Stenhouse have become apostates from 
the Mormon faith, we must in fairness make due allowance for 
her regarding all belonging to it through a certain veil of pre- 
judice. On the whole, indeed, she seems to speak dispassionately 
enough, and makes no special calls upon our credulity, But it 
must be added that the book, which comes to us adorned with 
illustrations of very small artistic merit from an American artist, 
has the outward appearance of a catchpenny production, and may 
be intended to take advantage of the feeling which has recently 
been excited by the prosecution of Brigham Young. Even those 
who would defend such an interference of the Federal Government 
on grounds of abstract justice must admit that the motives of 
some of the persons who actually stirred in the matter were of a 
questionable kind; and as this book is apparently intended to 
come more or less in aid of their action, it is liable to a shade of 
the same suspicion. We know absolutely nothing of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stenhouse beyond what we learn from this book; but 
though we agree with them in detesting polygamy, we cannot 
forget that these particular polygamists have just now pretty good 
reason to protest against the weapons used against them. 

Taking the book with these reserves, we may admit that it gives 
some information which is significant enough, if not by itself de- 
cisive of the point. ‘Che story of Mrs. Stenhouse’s own adventures 
isasimple one. Brought up in Jersey as a Baptist, she became 
teacher of English at a French school in Brittany. She returned 
after a few years to find that her parents had become Mormons; 
and she speedily followed their example, under the influence of a 

oung Mormon elder to whom she was married a few months 

ter. He was sent to Italy, and afterwards to Switzerland, as a 
missionary, and perhaps the most really curious part of the book is 
the brief notice of his position there. It is at any rate a proof 
that there is some genuine faith in at least the younger disciples of 
Mormonism. The missionaries, it seems, receive no pay what- 
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ever. Mr. Stenhouse started, in implicit obedience to the com- 
mands of the Church, to live in a foreign country the language of 
which he did not know, and with no particular means of support 
except the vague prospect of making converts and drawing contri- 
butions from them. It would be difficult to imagine a human 
being more out of er than a young Englishman of the Dissenting 
reacher c].ss suddenly into Italy in the hope of convert- 
ng the na.ives to Mormonism. What ents he used, or what 
was his success there, does not appear; but in Switzerland, after 
being reduced to the borders of starvation whilst attempting to 
learn the language, he succeeded in gradually founding a branch 
of the Mormon Church. Are we to set this down to the con- 
tagious power of all genuine belief, or to the amazing gullibility 
of the human race, or to the fact.that a good many of the Swiss 
have an eye to America, and might regard Mr. Stenhouse in the 
secular light of an emigration agent? Probably all these influ- 
ences had some share in the result; and, if Mrs. Stenhouse’s 
account be accurate, it would appear that the zeal of some of the 
converts led them to sacrifice considerable pecuniary advantages in 
order to make the dreary journey—for this was long before the days 
of the Pacific Railway—across the plains of the great West. After 
atime Mr. and Mrs. Stenhouse followed their converts. She had 
already become aware that polygamy was practised at Utah, and had 
been compelled, much against her will, to convey this piece of 
information to the wife of one of the converts, who naturally ex- 
tlaimed, “ Quelle religion d’animaux!” and to join Mrs. 
Stenhouse in opposing the reduction of the theory to practice. 
After some years spent at Salt Lake City, Mrs. Stenhouse dis- 
covered that, in her own case at least, this was not so easy. An 
intimation was conveyed to Mr. Stenhouse that he ought to take 


another wife. The person designated for the post was “very 
pretty and very youthful.” “Mr. Stenhouse began to pay his 
addresses, assuring his first wife that it was a very “ painful task.” 


He seemed, however, as she observes, “to bear it remarkably well, 
and went at it with a zeal that was perfectly astonishing to me, 
who knew, from what he said, how painful it was to him.’ 
Ultimately, he married not only this young lady, but another; and 
Mrs. om me became the senior wife of three, and, as a v 
natural consequence, a pervert from Mormonism. She took to 
studying the “ revelation on marriage” originally communicated 
to Joseph Smith ; she would still have preferred, as she declares, 
to find that her religion was true, to finding that it was false. Her 
study, however, convinced her that this doctrine at least was not 
of divine origin ; and to doubt one doctrine, in this as in some 
other cases, was to doubt all. She speedily became convinced of 
the imposture, and we can easily believe that the logical process 
so simply described has been followed tothe same conclusion bj 
a poe many other Mormon wives. Presently Mr. Stenhouse’s 
faith was shaken by a similar, though different, argument. He was 
ready, as it would seem, to believe it to be his duty to take 
any number of wives; but Brigham Young put him to a severe 
test. For some reason or other the Be Na ordered him to give 
up ee his newspaper at Salt Lake City, and to move to 
Ogden. Now Ogden—a i with whose fame we are not well 
uainted—is, it seems, ill calculated to support a newspaper. In 

short, the intimation meant that Mr. Stenhouse was to be re- 
moved. Therefore he too began to see the error of his ways, and 
before long gave up his allegiance to the prophet. The removal 
of the lady and gentleman from Salt Lake City and the publica- 
tion of this book have been the remoter consequences of their 
conversion. 

If it asked what Mrs. throw 
a ygamy, assuming them tobe accurate, we can only say that 
they tell us little more than we should have anticipated for our- 
selves. Various advantages have been claimed for polygamy by 
the disinterested advocates of whom we have spoken, and espe- 
cially in relation to the position of a new colony. They scarcely 
deserve a serious answer; and, on the whole, one consideration is 
enough to dispose of them. _—_ at Salt Lake City are pretty 
much lile the class from which they have been drawn in the old 
countries. ‘They are not, as a rule, possessed of much refinement, 
and are perhaps inclined to accept without active disgust some 
consequences of their system which we should regard with very 
different feelings. ‘To that fact it must be attributed that poly- 
gamy has not produced more palpably objectionable results. Still 
any married woman in any class of life may easily imagine the effect 
upon her ae of her husband taking to himself half-a-dozen 
concubines. Various melancholy stories are told by Mrs. Stenhouse 
of base deceptions practised by Mormon preachers on their female 
convertsin Europe, and of the miseries which followed when their 
victims were cut off by vast deserts from the possibility of escape 
to the outer world. The railway has changed all that, and has 
doomed polygamy. For, in fact, the system comes to nothing more 
than licensing a vast amount of brutality and sensuality. The 
details of the petty miseries which follow are easily conceivable— 
the jealousy between the rival wives, the attempt of one lady to 
monopolize a husband by giving him good dinners, and of another 
to appeal to his compassion by giving him bad dinners (Mrs. 
Stenhouse thinks, we dare say with justice, that the first plan 
generally succeeds best), the hardship of seeing a husband’s 
affections us by a prettier and younger woman, the break- 
ing up of the y system, the brutal tone encouraged ae 
the younger part of the male population, and generally the 
feminine slavery and masculine demoralization which naturally 
ensue. One is rather quaint, and gives a notion of the 
spirit of feminine intrigue which survives under these altered con- 


ditions. A woman applied to a Mormon bishop, and asked his 
advice for her daughter. The daughter was in love with a 
married man and refused the addresses of a bachelor. 

was she to do? Go to the married man, replied the 
bishop, and tell him that it is his duty to 

your daughter. The mother smiled and blushed, and replied, 
“ Bishop, thou art the man,” and the lady presently became 
No. 6 or 7 of the episcopal harem. This opens some new ons 
for novelists, but as a picture of common life we > 4 say that Mrs. 
Stenhouse’s account is revolting enough, and the more so 
because the grievances which she describes are for the most part 
After all, the fact 
polygamy is degrading an is not very surprising 
perhaps Mrs, Stenhouse’s account may enable people to realize it 
a little more distinctly than before. We may remark, in refer- 
ence to one point sometimes noticed, that in Utah the census 
gives 44,121 males to 42,665 females. Though the disproportion 
is not so great as in most newly settled countries, there are still 
more men than women, and we may infer that polygamy is a 
comparatively rare luxury even in Utah. 

Perhaps, as already intimated, the religious of the 
question is the most really curious. We are so much accustomed 
—_ of Mormonism as a palpable imposture that it is curious 

d even a convert from the system speaking of its adherents 

uently moved by the most genuine and ardent faith ina 
heap of rubbish which is simply disgusting to an educated mind. 
Various reflections might be suggested, but at present we are 

content to remark that, in spite of Captain Burton and Mr. Hi 
worth Dixon, we see no reason to believe that polygamy in: 
@ priort 


to 
to 
as 


Utah differs from what might have been inferred 


speculation. 


THE CHURCH OF UTRECHT.* 
(Second Notice.) 

WE have seen that the interruption of communion between 
the Church of Utrecht and the Holy See dates from the 
arbitrary deposition of Archbishop Codde, which the authorities, 
both ecclesiastical and civil, in Holland refused to recognize. This 
was several years before the appearance of the bull Unigenitus, 
which is often erroneously represented as the cause of the quarrel ; 
and the charges against Codde were so frivolous that they broke 
down under the investigation of a very hostile Commission 
appointed to try the case at Rome. It was not, however, till 
irteen years after his death that the vacancy of the see was 
filled up; and this long interregnum, during which the field was 
left open for the machinations of the Romanizing and Jesuit 
party among the clergy, was, to say the least, a grave strategical 
lunder, and is probably the main cause of a comparatively 
small fraction of the 300,000 Roman Catholics of Holland having 

remained faithful to their ancient native hierarchy. Duri 
the vacancy, the Nunciature in Cologne, inspired of course by the 
Jesuits, assumed the superintendence of ecclesiastical affairs in 
Holland, and everything was done to oust and discredit the 
national clergy, and replace them by Jesuit or Gesuitanti priests. 
Not that these high-handed measures were tacitly acquiesced in. 
Several learned works, like the Batavia Sacra of Van Heussen, and 
the treatises of Van Erkels on Canon Law, were published in 
defence of the rights of the persecuted community, and a solemn 
appeal was made to a future General Council, based on the prece- 
dents of Church ey The Paris Sorbonne, the highest theo- 
logical authority of the day, acknowled, the justice of the 
position taken up by the Utrecht Church, and its rights were 
maintained in public theological discussions at the Universities 
of Pavia and Vienna, and supported by the home Government. 
But the want of regular episcopal ministrations—for the whole see 
was now vacant—had become a grave practical difficulty, though 
the immediate needs of the moment were supplied through the 
kindness of Luke Fagan, an Irish prelate, afterwards Archbishop 
of Dublin, and three French bishops, acting with the full sanction of 


‘the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris, who administered confirmation 


at different times in Holland. Later on, another French prelate, 
Varlet, titular Bishop of Babylon, who had been employed in mis- 
sionary labours in America, discharged similar good offices, and, after 
the Jesuits had broughtabout his deposition on the flimsiest pretexts, 
he settled in Holland, and was thus enabled, when the time came, 
to impart consecration to Cornelius Steenoven, who was at length, 
in 1723, elected by the Chapter of Utrecht as their Archbisho 

Steenoven at once announced his election at Rome and sent in 
profession of faith, and an official statement was also addressed to 
all Catholic bishops, to the Cardinals, the German Chapters, and 
the Universities. Innocent XIV. made no reply to the communica- 
tion, but after his death a brief of excommunication was published 
by.the funcio at Brussels in the name of the Conclave against the 
“heretics and schismatics at Utrecht and their adherents.” A 
fresh missive, requesting his sanction and blessing, was despatched 
to the new Pope, Benedict XII1., who also left it unanswered. 
And so at last in October 1724, after obtaining formal opinions in 
favour of the a, of the election from the Univer- 
sities of Louvain and Paris, and the opinion of the great 
canonist Van Espen, as to the sufficiency of one bishop for per- 
forming the ceremony, Steenoven was consecrated D, ‘Bishop 
Varlet on October 15, 1724. He wrote at once to the Pope, who 
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replied by a bull of excommunication replete with invective and 
te. attempts 
the Court of Rome to prevent the election of a suc- 
y-even the — of Venice to bring his 
testant Government, which very pro- 


uytiers was elected to the see, and received letters of sympathy 


from all parts of the Church, but was answered by the Pope in a 
__ bull full of abuse and misstatements, to which the Chapter made a 
formal reply. Varlet consecrated him September 30, 1725. 
_ During:his eight years’ episcopate the Theo 

_Amersfoort was founded, and 


Seminary of 
many learned works were written in 
vindication of the Church of Utrecht, which also found zealous 

hampi the French clergy and in the universities of 


ct Belgium, Germany, and North Italy. Meanwhile the sutfragan 
-. sees of Haarlem and Deventer had not been filled up, and it was 


therefore the more fortunate that Varlet’s life was prolonged to 
a great age,sothat he was.able to. consecrate two more Archbishops 


..of Utreeht in succession—Theodore van der Croon in 1733, and 


Meindaerts in attempt made through the Por- 


tuguese ambassador to get possession of his person and carry 


rts, the first from the deathbed of 
Clement XII., the second by Benedict XIV., who, on Ppa 


_ the formal. notice of his consecration, denounced him.as “ a chil 


of unrighteousness, a degenerate son, a crafty wolf,” with other 
polite epithets.and many curses. In 1742 Bishop Varlet died, 


and the pressing necessity thus created for providing against the 
- extinction of the episcopate was met by the appointment and 
consecration of De é 
. later, in 1758, the see of Deventer was.also filled up, both with 


to the. see of Haarlem;,and some years 


the sanction of the Government. Several attempts were now made 
to mediate between the Utreeht-Church and the Court of Rome, 
and abundant evidence of the orthodoxy of the former was pro- 
duced; but Rome insisted on a subscription tothe bull Unigenitus, 
which the bishops could not conscientiously agree to, besides that 
it was forbidden by the Government. icolini, a Florentine 


nobleman who had interested himself much in the matter, was 


obliged at length to confess that “ peace was impossible so long 
as the Jesuits, the enemies of God and of princes, survived.” 

In 1763 an;important step was taken by the Utrecht hierarchy 
in summoning a Provincial Synod, the first held since 1565, just 
after the establishment of the archiepiscopate. The three bishops 
and nineteen deputies of the clergy were present, and five points 
were decided. The Nicene Creed and Creed of Pius IV., and 
the Expositio Doctrine, sent to Benedict XIV., were set forth as 
containing the faith of the Church; certain opinions of the Pro- 
testant Le Clere, and others of the Jesuits Hardouin and Berruger, 
were condemned; the Amor Penitens of Neercassel, already 
referred to, was sanctioned and recommended; the Jesuit doc- 
trines of rebellion and tyrannicide were condemned, and certain dis- 
Speers matters settled. These decisions, according to the writer 
in the Catholic Tiibinger Quartalschrift, produced a deep impression 
in the Church generally as to the orthodoxy of the inculpated 
communion and the exclusive responsibility of the Jesuits for its 
isolation from Rome. And even at Rome this feeling was openly 
expressed; the Acts of the ee were approved by the In- 
quisition and Cardinals, and Clement XIII. agreed with their 


_ judgment; and though the Jesuits contrived to frustrate all 


attempts at a reconciliation, they could not for some time elicit 
from the Pope any formal condemnation of the Synod. It was not 
till two years afterwards that they succeeded in procuring a Papal 
decree declaring the Synod null and void, and characterizing its 
members as obstinate sons of perdition, perverse, godless, 
blind, &c, &c. Clement XIIL also issued the customary bull 


‘of excommunication three years later against Van Nieuwen- 


huysen, the successor of Meindaerts in 1768. But next year 
he was himself succeeded by Clement XIV., who ig ey the 
Jesuit order, and would undoubtedly, had he lived longer, have 
come to terms with their much-enduring victims at Utrecht. He 
had indeed intimated as much, and a special ambassador, Count 
Dupac de Bellegarde, was sent from Utrecht, and the day for his 
audience with the Pope had been fixed. But the day before 
Clement was seized with the illness—whether due to natural 
causes or to poison must probably now remain for ever uncertain— 
from which he never recovered. His successor, Pius VI., was of 
the opposite school, and issued two violent bulls against the new 
Bishop ot Haarlem, whose appointment was announced to him in 
1778, besides publicly commending a mendacious history of the 
Church of Utrecht by an ex-Jesuit, Mozzi. But the brave little 
Church still held its own through the revolutionary storms at the 
end of the eighteenth century. In 1797 James von Rhyn suc- 
ceeded Nieuwenhuysen, and received the usual anathemas from 
Pius VII.; but the subjection ot Holland to France involved his 
Church in the most serious po it had yet encountered since 
the separation from Rome. uis Napoleon, the new King, was 
persuaded by his confessor that the “ schismatical” hierarchy 
should be suffered to die out by forbidding any new appointments, 
and when pes | afterwards, in June 1808, the Archbishop of 
Utreeht died suddenly a tew days after a very suspicious visit from 
a strange priest, and, according to the testimony of his physicians, 
of pin, the Ring refused permission for the eleetion of a suc- 
cessor. Two years later the Bishop of Haarlem died, and the aged 
Bishop of Deventer, the sole remaining member of the hierarchy, 
was brought to death’s door from a fall into the water, but eventu- 
ally recovered. That same year, however, the King found it 


necessary to abdicate, and the Emperor Napoleon, who was en- 

ed at that time in a quarrel. with Rome, was disposed to look 
, on the claims of the protesting Church, but his jill- 
omened kussian campaign prevented his taking any steps-in -the 
matter. It was not till after the fall of Napoleon and the pro- 
clamation of the freedom of Holland in 1814 that. the erisis was 
tided over and a successor to Van Bhyn elected, after a six years’ 
vacancy of the see, in the person of Van Os, President ofthe 
Seminary and Vicar-General, who was consecrated on the 24th of 
April of that year, just a month before Pius VIL’s triumphant.entry 
into Rome, where his first act was to revive the Jesuit,order, 
forty-one years after its suppression by Ganganelli. A few years 
more end its last surviving members would have been dead, and 
the revival impossible. 

The third period of the history of the Church of Utrecht,opens 
with the consecration of Van Os, but there were still grave diffi- 
culties to contend with. William I., King of Holland and Bel- 
gium, united by the Treaty of Vienna, was anxious to _break-ofi 
all the traditions of the old republican Government, and there- 
fore to get rid of the national episcopate; and the sce of 
Haarlem was kept vacant for five years, till at last the Arch- 
bishop himself filled it up without the Royal sanction. This 
time the Court of Rome omitted the customary malediction, 
but found means to induce the Government to refuse its recog- 
nition to the new bishop, and did its utmost also to :attain 
its,ends by the creation of an Ultramontane literature in Helland, 
and .the foundation of a special brotherhood pledged to ithe 
destruction of the obnoxious communion. When Leo XII. sent 
a nuncio to Holland, the bishops came to the Hague .to. wait 
upon him, but were not admitted. In 1825 Van Os was succeeded 
zby Van Santen, and the Government this time compromised 
matters by acknowledging him as Archbishop at, but not of, 
Utrecht. Both he and the new Bishop of Deventer received 
their excommunicatory greetings from Leo XII., and a joint decla- 
ration against the validity of these bulls was issued by the Arch- 
bishop and his suffragans, addressed to all the archbishops, bishops, 
and clergy of the Catholic Church. Shortly afterwards followed 
what seems to have been the. first and last instance of any con- 
ciliatory overtures on the part of Rome. Mgr. Capaceini, whose 
liberality, statesmanship, and honesty are highly commended by 
Bunsen, was sent to hold an interview with the Archbishop 
of Utrecht. A detailed record of their conversation has, been 
preserved,.and is quoted by Professor Nippold ; and a yery in- 
structive document it is, and well deserving careful perusal. The 
one point at which Capaccini laboured was to induce the Arehbishop 
to sign the notorious formulary of Alexander VIL. condemning 
the five propositions ascribed to Jansen as contained in the 
Augustinus and “in sensu auctoris,’ which he at fixst re- 

mted as a “triviality” and “a mere form.” The Arch- 
ishop replied that forms have a meaning, and that, being 
convinced by acareful perusal of the Augustinus that the condemned 
propositions were not to be found there, he could not conscien- 
tiously swear that they were, on the authority of the Pope, for no 
authority of Pope or Church could alter facts ; whereupon Capaccini 
tried to shake his resolution by a very “wonderful parable.” 
Suppose, he said, a child who had been forbidden by his father to 
look into a certain room had seen through the keyhole that it had 
a green table-cloth, and had been afterwards told to sign an in- 
ventory describing the cloth as red, he would be bound to do.so; 
for he could not make any use of the knowledge gained by .an act 
of disobedience ; nor would this involve any untruthfulness, because 
he ought to assume that he had been deceived by some optical de- 
lusion. In the same way it was wrong for any one toread Jansen’s 
book after it had been condemned, and it was the duty of any one 
who had read it to assume that he was mistaken if Z could not 
discover what the Pope declared to be contained there. However, 
neither this ingenious. argument, nor the reiterated but somewhat 
inconsistent assurance that the whole thing was a mereform, could 
move the Archbishop to violate his conscience. “A drop of ink, 
and in two seconds all is settled,” said Capaccini. ‘I cannot call 
God to witness that I believe what I do not believe,” replied Van 
Santen, and so, with many maledictions from the foiled .and in- 
dignant diplomatist, he went his way, and the breach -was. not 
healed. The Opposition ae of the present day have been 
more accommodating in going through the “ mere form” of sub- 
scribing to Papal infallibility, while the German, like the Dutch, 
Old Catholics have preferred to use language as the expression 
and not the disguise of thought. 

The rest of the tale must be compressed into a few-words. In 
18 53 Pius LX. introduced a Papal hierarchy into Holland, Utreeht 
and Haarlem being purposely selected as two of the.sees. ‘he 
legitimate bishops addressed an official protest to the Pope, brietly 
recounting the true state of the case, and requested the Govern- 
ment not to recognize the intrusive hierarchy; and this.request 
was so far successful that their own titles as bishops of their re- 
spective sees were again formally acknowledged. Three years 
later they again made a joint protest against the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, and set forth in a weighty and Jearned 
pastoral the absence of Scriptural or traditional authority for the 
definition. Van Santen died in 1858, and was succeeded.by Henry 
Loos, who was consecrated in September of that year,.and still 
holds the see of Utrecht. The present Bishop of Haarlem was 
consecrated in 1865, when he addressed an earnest and reapect- 
ful appeal for the restoration of communion with the Hol 
See to Pius IX., who in return “‘ condemned and cursed wit 
all his power this new abortion of unrighteousness” in a brief 
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directed to the Catholics of Holland. And so mattérs continue 


to this day. What gives an additional interest to this com- 
munity which has so manfully held its position against terrible 
odds and-under such various assaults’ of violence and fraud for 
one hundred and seventy years; is the solid learning and profound 


of piety ‘in’ its prelates and pastors which has gained’ 
t 


universal sympa’ and respect, as well from Catholics 
as’ Protestants, Professor Nippold, 
their latest historian, and an advanced Protestant, admits that 
they: are“ Catholie to the backbone both in doctrine and wor- 
ship,” but cannot repress his admiration of the pure 
morality which pervades their whole system of faith and prac- 
tice. In a supplementary section he gives us the correspond- 
ence of the present Archbishop with the German Old Catholics, 
previously to his agreeing to come and confirm for them, which 
contains abundant proof, if any were needed, of the strict orthodoxy, 
ina Roman Catholic sense, of the Church which Rome so haughtily 
repudiates, The Archbishop required of his petitioners a formal 
proof, of their’ genuine Catholicity, signified by their assent to 
the Creed of Pius IV., before consenting to act for them, and the 
more so because a similar application had formerly been made to 
Utreeht by the followers of Rongé, “who usurped the name of 
Catholies.” He‘expresses himself as uniting in their desire for a 
reform of the Church, but not, as in the days of Luther, wrought 
in defiance of legitimate authority, which “would be only a second 
edition of the so-called: Reformation.” Undoubtedly, as Nippold 
observes, it is the conservative side of the Old Catholic movement 
that will receive support from Utrecht. But this is not the place 
tu’ speeulate on the fature of the double revolt against Roman 
autncracy now in progress within the pale of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It isenough to have called attention to an episode in 
ecclesiastical history which stands alone in the past, and which is 
only now beginning, after nearly two centuries of forced but not 
otiose isolation, to mingle in the common stream of the religious 
lite of the present, 


THE CHANSON DE ROLAND.* 


LEON GAUTIER’S new edition of the Chanson de 

Se) Roland is a work which reflects the greatest credit upon 
French erudition; and’ which deserves‘a much more detailed notice 
than we can bestow upon it in the space at our disposal. We 
shall endeavour, however, to enumerate briefly its principal 


merits, 

“La Franee posséde, depuis plus de huit sidcles, une Epopée 
religieuse et nationale.” Such are the first words of our atte 
introduction; he repudiates in the distinctest manner the well- 
known saying so often (erroneously) ascribed’ to Voltaire, “ Les 
Fran¢ais n'ont pas la téte oa ”; and he attempts to show that 
the® Chanson de Roland ines all the qualities which character- 
ize the true epie poem. Already in a previous work, as yet un- 
finished (Les Epopées francaises), M. Léon Gautier had enumerated 
the various qualities of the old chansons de geste, especially those 
which belong to what is called the cycle of Charlemagne ; he had 


described: their importance from the threefold point of view of 


history, philology, and literature, and had proved how and why he 
deems them superior to the metrical romances which have for their 
subject: the exploits of King Arthur. But the numerous works 
comprised under the general title “ La geste du roi” are not all 
of equal 'werth ; and from the long list, which includes such poems 
as “ Aliseamps,” “ Huon de Bordeaux,” “ Parise la Duchesse,” 
&e., the Chanson de Roland stands out pre-eminently by qualities 
which ought to secure forit a distinguished place side by side with 
the Iliad and the Ramayana, and very far above so artificial a 
poem'as'the Aineid. We are inclined to think that M. Gautier has 
taken‘ too little notice of the question of style, which, after all, is a 
very important one in a literary production; and there is no doubt 
that the diction of Homer, Dante, and Milton has contributed 
largely to immortalize their respective poems, while for the same 
reason the Chanson de Roland in its oyiginal form must ever address 
itself to a relatively limited eirele of readers. In other respects it 
can fairly be compared with the great epics that are so familiar to us; 
Roland himself has much of the character of Achilles about him, 
Charlemagne wise asthe dvut avdpiv ’Ayapipiwr, the Duke 
Naime reminds us of Nestor, and the subject of the poem appealed 
to the national feelings of the old Franks quite as much as the 
siege of Troy did to the patriotism of the Greeks, 

Another interesting question connected with the work before 
us refets to its origin. M. Gautier has’ sifted it with the utmost 
care, and he has no difficulty in proving that the spirit of the old 
chansons de: geste, including the Chanson de Roland, the milita 
and political atmosphere by which, so to say, they are surrounded, 
and thé general ideas they represent, betray a Germanic origin. 
As Mi Gaston Paris remarks (Kevue critique, June 13, 1868), 
“ L’épopée: frangaise, c'est lesprit germanique dans une forme 
romane:” There isa wide diflerenee between this opinion and 
the absurd system of Dr. Hugo Meyer (Abhandlung iiber Roland), 
who; maintaining that the French metrical gestes derive imme- 
diately and materially from the-Seandinavian and Teutonic tradi- 
tions, would faim make us believe’ that “the French legend of 
Roland-is nothing else but/a modified version of a myth relating to 
the antient god Hruodo or Roldo,.” 

It can be proved that during the course of the ninth and tenth 

* La Chanson de Roland. Nouvelle édi avec introduction, no 
glossaire, index. etc. Par M.-Léon Gettin: 8vo. Tours: = 


centuries. the: story of Reneevaux was widely cireulatedthrough- 
out’ France; wandering jonglewrs already’ went from castle to 
castle; from town to town, singing how the King Marsile con- 
cluded with the traitor Ganelon that infamous bargain which the 
— of the middle ages: compared to the agreement made by 
udas with the Pharisees of old; they then described’ in glowing 
colours the great Charlemagne avenging the of his 
nephew upon the Saracens, whom he cut to pieces, and upon 
Ganelon, whom he condemned to’an ignominious‘death. But so 
far we have nothing to deal with except oral traditions the im- 
— thing is to know by what process the Chanson de Roland 
as reached us in the shape itnow assumes in the editions of M. 
Génin, M. Francisque Michel, and finally of M. Léon Gautier: Here 
two different theories meet us; the one maintained by M: Paul 
Meyer, who thinks: that the various gestes were written ‘down im- 
mediately from traditions, sometimes contemporaneous, sometimes 
remote; the other, upheld by M: Gautier; M: Guessatd} and M. 
Gaston Paris, who suppose that each legend, before ‘it’ was em~ 
bodied in a metrical romanee, found utterance in‘a’series of short 
popular songs or ballads, to which our author gives; for conveni- 
ence sake, tlie name of cantilénes.. These various cantilénes, subse~ 
quently revised, polished, and corrected, were put together and 
harmonizedso as'to form onevartistic whole, whilst at the same’ 
time each episode could, and most’ probably would; be'sung sepa- 
rately, according to tle taste of the audience before’ whieh the 
Jonglewr had to display his narrative talents: We ought'to say’ here 
that MM. Gautier does: not think that the “ rh ee” were 
actually soldered together in the original form which they affected 
at first; but rather that it was their spirit and essenee which the 
trowvéres: reproduced whenecomposing the chanson’ de’ geste: “ Nos 
premiers épiques,” he observes, “n’ont’ pas soudé réellement, 
matériellement, des cantilénes préexistantes, Ils'se sont seulement 
inspirés de ces chants pm aroha ils en ont seulement emprunté 
les éléments traditionnels et légendaires; ils n’en ont*pris que les 
idées, l’esprit, la vie. Ils ont’trouvé le reste.” Withoutentering 
here inte the details of the argument by which-M. Gautier sup- 
ports his view of the cantiléne theory, we must say’ that it appears 
to us extremely probable, and that a poem like the' Chanson de 
Roland could scarcely belong to the class’ of'compositions'of which 
Helgarius, Bishop of Meaux, in'the:ninth century saidy “ Carmen 
publicum. juxta rusticitatem per onmium pene volitabat ora.” 

The MSs. of the Chanson’ de Roland may be divided into two 
classes, ‘The first comprises two old codices giving the original text 
of the: poem, and preserved; the one’ in the Bodléian’ Library 
(Digby, 23), the other in the library of St; Mark’ at) Venice. 
Notwithstanding a great’ many omissions’and blunders ascribable 
to the ignorance of the copyist; the Bodleian MS. isthe’ better of 
the two; the Venice MS.,transcribed by a man’ who has Italianized 
the French poem in a deplorable fashion, gives ‘us-only'the first 
3,682 lines of the primitive geste. After that portion of tlie work, 
we find a reproduetion of one of the numerous rifacimenti which 
circulated fronr the thirteenth century downwards, and’ which con- 
tained arrangements, amplifications, and other modifications of the 
original poeur. These rtfaeimenti, to:the number of six, constitute 
the second class or family of MSS; They cannot of course 
claim the same authority as those we have previously described ; 
but they often supply excellent readings, and are’ of much use in 
helping M. Gautier to fill conjectually several dacune existing in 
the Bodleian and Vemice codices; These corréctions have been 
printed in italics in,the supplement to the present edition: 

We shall not stop to notice’ our editor's remarks on tlie versifi- 
cation of the Chanson de Roland, and the excellent résumé he gives 
us of the rules of prosody which a mediveval’ French. 
Passing from the structure of each line to the general’ charac- 
ter of the stanzas or Jaisses,; as they are called; wé observe 
certain of these stanzas where the same ideas are repeated, nearly 
in identieal words, although with different assonances; e.g: the 
dialogue between Marsile and Ganelon (st. xl, xli., xlii.), the 
descriptions of Durendal (st. elxxii., clxxiti., clxxiv:), && Here 
again various opinions have been propounded to explain these 
repetitions. M. Fauriel imagined that the scribe, having: under his 
eyes several readings, instead of selecting the best, copied them all 
in succession, without taking the trouble to make a choice. 
M. G. Paris is inclined to believe thatthe different rédactions of 
the same stanza generally correspond’ to different’ historical tradi- 
tions; thus the two following lines of the stanza ccxxix.— 

Ami Rollant, jo m’en irai en France; 
Cum jo serai a Loin en ma cambre— 
seem to be in contradiction with the introductory lines of 
stanza CCXXX. :— 
Ami Rollant, prozdom, juvente bele, 
Cum jo serai ad Ais en ma capele. 


M. Gaston Paris (Histoire poétique de Charlemagne) sees in: 


the former of these couplets a Capetian, and in the’ latter: a 


Carlovingian, origin. Generally, it is i ible to 
offer a solution applieable to the instances of what M. 
Gautier calls rédactions similaires, Some apparent repetitions 
are really developments of an idea the. importanee of» wiich: 
well justified a certain copia fandi; in other casés Mv Guastom 
Paris seems to have found out the true answer to the objections 
raised by critics; finally, with reference to the just’ 
quoted, it is absolutely unnecessary that we should: admit the: 
hypothesis of a twofold rédaction arising out-of political or 
dynastic circumstances. 

Que d'invraisemblances! [M. Gautier exclaims.] Et n’y a-t-il pas une 
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de notre poéme, 
rd & Laon avant 
villes, on viendra successivement s’in- 


explication cent fois plus naturelle? Dans ce 
Charles pense & son retour en France; il passera d' 
@arriver & Aiz, et, dans ces deux 


It is well known that the authorship of the Chanson de Roland 
isa ye which has never been satisfactorily explained. With the 
usual rashness which characterizes his conclusions, M. Génin 
ascribed the composition of the poem to a trouvére of the name of 
Théroulde or Thurold; but his only evidence for so doing was the 
last line— 

Ci falt la geste que Turoldus declinet— 

from which it is impossible to do more than affirm that the “ geste” 
in question was either composed by a poet called Thurold, or merely 
sung by a jongleur, or even only transcribed by a humble copyist 
ing that name. If, however, the real Simon Pure cannot 

be positively identified, it is easier, on the other hand, to determine 
of what country he was the native; and this M. Gautier has 
done in the most ingenious and, to our mind, satisfactory 
manner. The Oxford MS. is written in the Anglo-Norman dia- 
lect, and thus at the beginning of our inquiry we find ourselves 
in ion of a fact which we must not neglect, although 
it should not be made too much of, for the person who tran- 
scribed the MS. might have thrown into his own language the 
original with which he had to deal. But we have to notice, 
further, that throughout the whole poem constant stress is laid 
upon the festival of Saint Michel du Péril. On that anniversary 
lemagne holds a solemn rejoicing to celebrate the submission 

of the King Marsile and the conclusion of the war; at the moment 
of Roland’s death an earthquake occurs, which is felt from “ Seint- 
Michel del Peril josqu’a Reims ” ; finally, the last angel who visits 
the hero in his dying moments is “ Seint Michel del Peril.” Now 
this name immediately suggests St. Michael’s Mount in the 
Avranches district of Normandy, where the Bollandist historians 
tell us that St. Aubert, eleventh Bishop of Avranches, complying 
with a direction given to him by the Archangel, built a church “ in 
monte Tumba. . . . ad montem Sancti Michaelis de periculo 
maris.” From these circumstances we are justified in believing, 
with M. Léon Gautier, that the author of the Chanson de Roland 
probably belonged by birth to that of Normandy whither 
ilgrims during the whole medisv h flocked assiduously 

r the purpose of imploring the — of St. Michael upon 
travellers who stood “in peril of the sea.” 

The geste of Roncevaux soon obtained *a popularity which it 
deserved both from a literary and an historical point of view, and 
unfortunately this popularity led to the composition of a great 
amount of rubbish. t us name, for instance, the well-known 
chronicle ascribed to Archbishop Turpin. A praiseworthy desire 
of exalting the character of Roland induced the author, or rather 
the authors, of this wretched trash to compose their narrative, 
but they altered completely the portrait of the hero, and 
made ita downright caricature. “ Roland was a Christian,” 
says M. Gautier; “the pseudo-Turpin transforms him into a 

oolman. He argues, speechifies, symbolizes, and subtilizes; 
how much I preferred him when he was dealing with his sword 
those 7 blows which were more opportune and more useful! 
He says off by heart the treatise De Trinitate ; I like better to see 
him in the thick of the fight, his arms red with blood. Then we 
find him offering up a prayer which extends over two pages; he 

me more when he prayed in two words, holding out 
naively to God the glove of his right hand. He was thus a 
soldier, a Christian soldier; the pseudo-Turpin has transformed 
him into a churchwarden.” p 
M. Gaston Paris, whom we have already had occasion to 
uote, wrote some years ago an excellent Latin essay on the 
Chronicle we are now discussing, and M. Gautier gives us a 


. short résumé of it. The favour with which this wretched com- 


gue was received appears from the fact that as many as fifty 
S. copies of it are enumerated by M. Potthast in his Bibliotheca 
Historica; twenty of these codices are preserved amongst the col- 
lections of the Paris National Library. It is ascertained now 
that the Chronicle is the work of two authors, the former of whom 
lived about the middle of the eleventh century, whilst the latter 
wrote his portion of the narrative Sutin 4 years 1109 and 
1119. In reading the first five chapters we are struck by the 
circumstance that the anonymous author is thoroughly acquainted 
with Spain, and even with the history of the Saracens; the only 
French hero he introduces is Charlemagne; the sole object he has 
in view is the glory of the national saint of the Spaniards, St. 
James of Compostella; he never pretends to be the Archbishop 
Turpin, whom he only names_ once and in the third person. The 
writer of the last twenty-seven chapters, on the contrary, is a 
Frenchman; he borrows largely from the various chansons 
de geste the absurd tales which he would fain make us accept 
as history, and his principal aim is evidently to amuse his 
readers. From considerations which we cannot stop to develop 
here, it seems probable to M. Gautier that the author of the 
second part of the pseudo-Turpin was a clerk belonging to the 
diocese of Guy of Burgundy, Bishop of Vienne, in France, to- 
wards the beginning ot the eleventh century, and whose brother 
Raimond was Earl of Galicia. Whilst on a pilgrimage to the 


‘shrine of St. James of Compostella in the train of the prelate, he 


no doubt found the MS. containing the first five chapters of the 
Chronicle, and tacked his own nonsense on to them. At any rate, 
as M. Gautier observes, all the literary documents of the middle 
ages which treat of Roland and Roncevaux may be divided into 


| 


two families, according as they follow the fables of the pseudo- 
Turpin or the legend of the chanson de geste. 

The alterations introduced into the history of Charlemagne’s 
nephew by the chroniclers of whom we have been ing bear 
upon the substance of the narrative; we have said nothing of 
another class of modifications made in the style of the » and 
which are essentially literary in their character. e hope to 
examine these on a future occasion, when we may have an oppor- 
and of showing how we depend upon it for determining the primi- 
tive text of the celebrated ae 


PLANCHE’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


W E have here two goodly octavo volumes full of amusing and 

often instructive gossip. And if no one can gossip more 
leasantly, certainly few have a better right to gossip hart J. 
R Planché, who, if he has not exactly led a life of adventure, has 
experienced much and known many persons about which and 
whom it is difficult to talk without affording entertainment to a 
large class of readers. It oe | be fairly said that in the pages of 
his autobiography Mr. Planché comes before the public in four 
distinct characters. First, he is an accomplished man of the 
world, seventy-six 7 of age, who from youth, has been familiar 
with the stage and mixed with the best literary and theatrical 
society. Secondly, he has been one of the most prolific dramatists 
of his day, having originated a species of drama with respect 
to which he has remained altogether without a rival. Thirdly, 
he is a distinguished archeologist, having | gee early by 
the instructions of Dr. Meyrick, and devoted himself especi- 
ally to the study of costume. Fourthly, he has held for nearly 
twenty years the rank of Rouge Croix Poursuivant in the 
Heralds’ College, and has consequently paid official visits to 
foreign Courts when some potentate has been invested with the 
Order of the Garter. A gentleman who can be placed under so 
many categories, and who, like Mr. Planché, is blessed with either 
a very retentive memory or a very capacious note-book, has 
assuredly much to tell. 

He was born in Old Burlington Street on the 27th of February, 
I 7%. Both his parents, though born in London, were the children 
of French Protestant refugees, and he was originally intended to 

ursue his father’s vocation of watch-making. This plan failing, 

e was articled to a bookseller, under whose rule his theatrical 
propensities were soon developed. He acted at amateur theatres, 
and, with the view of creating for himself an original 
wrote a burlesque of the old Bombastes Furioso school, entitled 
Amoroso, King of Little Britain. Falling into the hands of Mr. 
Harley, this piece, to the surprise of its author, found its way to 
the boards of Drury Lane Theatre, where it was performed by an 
excellent company, with great success, in April 1818, being the 
first of eather of a hundred and fifty acted works from the same 

rolific pen. By this success Mr. Planché did not gain a shilling, 
but it encouraged him to become a regular writer for the stage, 
and in August 1820 his melodrama, The Vampire; or, the Bride of 
the Isles, the first piece which gained him a permanent repatation, 
was brought out at the Lyceum, with Mr. T. P. Cooke as the 
Monster—a part in which the celebrated actor, who had not yet 
commenced his nautical career, afterwards created a furore in 
Paris. To sustain his character for accuracy of costume, Mr. 
Planché anxiously reveals the fact, that in the French drama 
from which his own was adapted a superstition peculiar to Eastern 
Europe had been transferred to the Highlands of Scotland, where 
it was totally unknown. In vain did he exhort the manager of 
the Lyceum to correct the absurdity. Scotch music was desired, 
Scotch dresses were in stock, so, in spite of all remonstrance, 
the Vampire, Scotch in France, remained Scotch in the London 
Strand. 

In 1822 Mr. Planché was introduced to Mr. Charles Kemble, 
who had just succeeded to the management of Covent Garden, to- 
which theatre he attached himself for six seasons. Here he pro- 
duced his first opera, Maid Marian, to which Bishop composed 
the music, and which affords him the opportunity of making a 
remark on the relations between the novelist and the stage. The 
opera was based on a novel by Mr. Peacock, the property of a 
bookseller of Bond Street, who threatened to prevent its perform- 
ance as an infringement of copyright. ‘Thus was raised a vexed 

uestion concerning which opinions vary even at the present day. 
Mr. Planché considers that a drama based on a novel is an adver- 
tisement of the latter, for which the novelist or his publisher 
ought to be rather grateful than otherwise. To show that he is 
not singular, he cites the instance of Sir Walter Scott, who er- 
couraged the dramatic adaptation of his own works, and re- 
cords the fact that after th» success of Maid Marian he had 
piles of novels sent to him both by authors and publishers 
for that very purpose. The free-trade argument is thus formu- 
lized. The author is especially on the safe side; for if the 
adaptation is good, and the piece successful, he has the chief glory 
and a brisk sale for his book ; whereas, if it fails, the dramatist is 
the sufferer in purse as well as in reputation. On the other side 
are urged the cases of the novelist who wishes to dramatize his 
own novels and of him who does not wish to see them dramatized 


* The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché (“Somerset Herald rae 
a Professional Autohjography. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1872. 
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at all, These cases, Mr. Planché contends, are so very exceptional 
that they prove the rule; but he considers that the permission of 
the novelist should be “courteously entreated” before his work 
is touched. 

That reformation of theatrical costume which honourably dis- 
tinguishes modern ments clearly originated with Mr. 
Planché, who, through his theatrical vicissitudes, has been 
true to the core as an archeologist. John Kemble had abolished 
the bag-wig of Brutus and the gold-laced suit of Macbeth, 
which his predecessors had tolerated; but his improvements 
were based upon no defined principle, and so long as a cos- 
tume was not after the fashion of the actual age, he did not 
think it mattered much to what particular reign or country it 
belonged. Thus the whole series of acted Shakspearian plays the 
scene of which is laid in England, King Lear and Henry VIII. 
both included, were dressed in habits of the Elizabethan era. Mr. 
Planché, though at this time rather a sentimental than an erudite 
archeologist, felt that there was something wrong in such arrange- 
ments, and fortunately made the acquaintance of Dr. (afterwards 
Sir Samuel) Meyrick, who had just published his Armour, Here 
—_ the real antiquarian education of Mr. Planché, and let us 
add of Covent Garden Theatre, where, in 1823, King John was 
revived under the gratuitous superintendence of the enthusiastic 
young reformer with immense success. Of the allegation that 
this reform in the article of costume has caused a subjugation 
of the drama to its accessories, Mr. Planché is well aware, 
and he the difficulty with a firm hand, [If it is under- 
stood that in a dramatic performance, as in a dramatic read- 
ing, the costume of a period is not to be shown, then by all 
means let the performers wear modern evening dresses; on the 
other hand, if there is to be some show of costume, let the repre- 
sentation be correct. To Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s —_ that 
the era to which a piece belongs may be sufficiently indicated 
by certain conventional types of costume, though this is also the 
opinion of Mrs. Siddons, Mr. Planché is decidedly opposed, 
dont asking what conventional costume should be selected for 
the leading personages in King John. To us it appears that Mr. 
Planché is in the right. The question between correctness and 
incorrectness of costume is by no means to be identified with the 

uestion between sufficient and excessive decoration. If all the 

aracters in King John were clad in Chinese dresses, a pageant of 
crushing splendour might be the result; and glaring inaccuracy 
would thus perpetuate the evil of which excessive accuracy is, 
according to some, the supposed root, 


It must, however, be borne im mind that Mr. Planché, now a 
herald by be gerag: was always one at heart; and when he re- 
minds us that on the Lord ayor’s Day of 1 824 his adapta- 
tion of old Rowley’s comedy, 4 Woman Never Vexed, was 
produced at Covent Garden with the Lord Mayor’s Show as an 
appropriate pageant, we suspect that the boun between suffi- 
cient and excessive decoration was passed, and that thefuture Rouge 
Croix got the better of the dramatist, though doubtless City mag- 
nificence asit existed in the timeof Henry VI. wascopied to a nicety. 
One circumstance connected with the production of this play is very 
curious. Though in five acts it was performed without a prologue, 
and this was considered such a daring innovation that the terrified 
stage-manager predicted a demolition of the benches. Even by 
the middl i play r that conventional address to the audi- 
ence which, totally distinct from the explanatory prologues of 
Euripides and Plautus, and closely corresponding to the prelimi- 
nary speech of Terence, was expected by our fathers as a matter 
of course, is now an institution so totally forgotten that the very 

its signification, and denotes a first 


word “ prol ” has changed 

act from which the second is se by a considerable lapse of 
time. A pet representi e Coronation of Charles X. on 
the 29th of May, 1825, must have been a job after Mr. Planché’s 
own heart, for he went | yore = | to Rheims to make the 
drawings of the dresses and decorations, and witnessed all the ill- 
omened splendours of the occasion. The imitative Coronation 
took place at Covent Garden in the following July. 

By writing the libretto for Oberon, the subject of which had 
been chosen by C. M. von Weber himself, and which was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden in 1826, Mr. Planché took a position as 
a writer of English opera which circumstances prevented him from 
turning to due account. One of the most painful chapters in his 
book is that which contains the correspondence between him 
and Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. The great composer wanted to 
com: an opera for the English and was pleased with 
Mr. é’s undertaking to write the libretto, pleased also with 
the chosen subject, the “Siege of Calais.” But when the book 
was in p all sorts of objections were made, which friends will 
attribute to excessive refinement, and foes to unaccountable caprice, 
unless indeed the latter accept Mr. Planché’s explanation that the 
musician, who pre-eminent in all the departments of his 
art except the dramatic, feared to enter into competition with 
operatic favourites. We shall not express an opinion on @ 
controversy which perhaps will be hotly discussed on both sides; 
but we cannot help owning that the ndence between the 
composer and the librettist 
Julia towards the sem 


disgraced th f 
& civilized country. The written records of English opera, if “ 


Santastiques, with the exception of the 


Planché had improved his position as a lyrical dramatist, would 
have been far different from those which we now possess. 

In December 1829 Mr. Planché was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and in the following Feb: the Garrick 
Club was opened with a dinner, at which the e of Sussex 
presided, while the general company included the majority of the 
principal dramatists and actors then living. A most important 
event in the life of our dramatist was the opening of the 
Olympic Theatre in January 1831, by e Vestris. 
Here, with the burlesque Olympic in the nn mg of 
which Mr, Planché was assisted by the late Mr. Charles 
commenced that series of pieces with which, in the history of the 
drama, his name will be chiefly associated. It was by writing a 
burlesque of the Bombastes school—that is to say, a bewi 
mock y—that he commenced his career ; it was by following 
in the path indicated by Midas, and dramatizing the myth of 
Pandora, that he became the originator of modern extravaganza, 
Every Christmas was signalized by a mythological burlesque from 
the same hands, until Greece was changed for nan sors and Mr. 
Planché, ru ing out an adaptation of a French piece based 
on Perrault’s well-known tale, and entitled Riquet 2 la Houppe, 
brought it out in 1836 at the Olympic. When Madame Vestris, 
having quitted Wych Street, became the r of Covent 
Garden, she found pantomime indispensable, and Mr. Planché’s 
ap rey which he now wrote alone, were produced not- 
at , but at Christmas. The list of them continues 
through a subsequent engagement of Madame Vestris and Mr. 
Charles Mathews at the Haymarket, and their ment of the 
Lyceum, which commenced in 1847, and terminates at the 
Olympi under the management of Mr. Wigan, which began in 
1853. Perrault exha the plots were chiefly taken from the 
stories of the Countess d’Aulnoy ; and it is worthy of note that the 
gradually developed picture which is now known every where as a 

‘transformation scene” was first exhibited at the Lyceum in 
1849, not in a pantomime, but in Mr. Planché’s Christmas piece, 
the Island of Jewels, the painter being Mr. William Beverley. The 
technical word, “transformation scene ” we should observe, was 
first applied to this description of picture when it was transferred 
from burlesque to pantomime, and refers not to the changes 
which it comprises, but to the circumstance that it is shown 
at that point of the pantomime when the characters of the in- 
troduction are supposed to be transformed into those of the 
harlequinade. 


A few years ago tasaaie Beene so serious & nuisance that 
we mayseem to pay Mr. ché a doubtful compliment by tracing 
it to him as its origin. But here is a case in which the father is 
by no means to be visited with the sins of his children. Mr. Planché 
wrote fanciful pi in rsed with music, for the est 
of real artists— e Vestris, Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. J. 
Bland, Miss Priscilla Horton, Mr. F. Robson—and is wholly irre- 
msible for the grotesque dances, the slang, and the exhibition 
of talentless beauty, which have wrought such mischief to the 
stage. If we may judge him by his works, his mind naturally 
takes two directions—one that of medieval archeology, and the 
other that of the courtly fairyland depicted by Madame d’Aulnoy, 
whose tales he has coselaliy edited. profundity in folklore, 
in that — of learning which dates from the labours of the 
Brothers Grimm, we sh i to doubt ; but that parti- 
cular aspect which belongs to fairies, when they a not as 
objects of popular belief, but as good subjects for fanciful tales 
such as ladies may write, has for him a peculiar fascination. 
His comedies and farces are mostly adaptations, but his féeries 
frst, are completely his: 
own, and there is more poetry than fun in his treatment of a 
chosen material. He has even tried to extend the domain of the 
fanciful drama beyond its ordinary limits; he has tried to in- 
troduce the French reowe, the speaking harlequin, familiar to 
Paris in the days of Louis XIV., and the comedy of Aristophanes ; 
and though in these innovations he has not been very ees 
they serve to illustrate a marked idi . The vulgar 
the sensual are abhorrent to his nature, but to the free play of. 
fancy he would set no bounds. 


The account of Mr. Planché’s visits to foreign Courts in his heral- 
dic capacity is perhaps the least interesting portion of his work. It 
is necessarily too brief to afford much instruction, and is about as 
amusing as a Court Circular. For his merits as an archeologist, 
save when connected with the theatre, we must refer 
his other publications, but we would not let the 
ignored that the conversion of the Tower of London 
storehouse of palpable lies into a Museum is the result 


of his industry and zeal. To the portions of his book which will 
at 
So 


avoi 
attraction of his volumes, they are adorned with several facsimiles 
of quaint sketches by Thacke 


Nay, one thing « ing. While 
ton ll ing wanting engaged 


| 

| 

man: 

could not be taken from the rest by any proces more eitical than 

We will only state that he is per- 

fectly familiar with stories already in print, and scrupulousl oe 
Knowles’s Hunchback. The letters begin with 1838, and con- on the work of pic- 2 
tinue far into 1839, belonging to a period when, under the ven us the portrait of 
of Mr. the music of was 
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MY GARDEN.* 

N one-sense this maybe called a great book, in another a 
small one. It is great.in that.its author has endeavoured, so to 
to.catch Nature, animate and inanimate, in a trap of sume 
seven acres and a half, and to chronicle all its everyday features 
and oprentions with a sort of Boswellian fidelity ; it is small, in 
that. seven.and ahalf acres are the little corner of Beddington 
Park and of Wallington Hamlet in Surrey, whereof Mr. Smee is 
the possessor, and to which he is wont to repair from the closer 
atmosphere of the City ;.s0 that, » perhaps not unnaturally, Lis ac- 
count of “my garden” is one of the most egotistically written 
uctions we ever remember to. have set eyes A facile and 
t,pen, which seldom stays its course for doubtful syntax or to 
verify quotations, enables him to go off at score when he is describ- 
i ro features of his salen, ~disposed nutshell as the fern- 
glen (p. 40), which reads for all the world like a paragraph of one 
.of George Robins’s advertisements; the pear-tree walk which con- 
siats of two hundred kinds of pears; the Alpipery, a feature more 
successful in its idea than in its name; or the croquet-ground, 
whichis an oblong with rounded corners, “selected,” as most 
groquet-grounds would be were it feasible, “ for the partial 
shale which noble elms afforded from the sun in the afternoon, a 
time at which this game is usually played,” »and which hardly 
meeds for its clearer anaes the engraving which shows 
chow.in “my garden” we stick our hoops—much as other people 
do. The author views his little paradise through his own 
magnifying-gless, and dignifies all his hobbies by the most 
*high-sounding names, as may be seen by the aseription of 
‘the epithet “crystal” to a My Ag waterfall at the boundary 
of his garden, which flows to Mr. Smee’s eye “like a sheet of 
” under a singularly prosaic and coclmey bridge. In truth 
‘the zecords of “my garden,” while meritoriously minute, are 
strangely out of proportion to their,commonplace character. A 
royal octavo volume of above six hundred pages.is devoted to the 
history of what Mr. Smee’s “ lus iste” .bas been, we had 
almost said, since the Flood, and of what.his own hands and taste 

@adingenuity have made it. 
It. would be uneandid to deny that amidst the vast quantity of 
“mall beer” chronicled in these six hundred pages there are a 
-few.shrewd suggestions, and,here and there a bit of practical ex- 
perience. The danger is that these will notice in so bulky 


_.@ velume; but it is some,consolation that, on whatever branch of 


horticulture one may wish to dwell, there is some little book that 
tells all that is needed much better and more pleasantly. Roses, 


“for example, may be studied far more.satisfactorily in Mr. Hole’s 


“Little k”; trees and shrubs in Grigor on Arboriculture ; 
“fungi” in Badham or Berkeley ; and Alpine plants in Mr. William 
“Robinson’s work on the subject. And the total of information 
which the keenest-inquirer could extract from the mass of matter 
congested into*Mr. Smee’s ,book would, we are certain, be found 
infinitesimally small, as regards value and novelty, in comparison 
with that contained in the just published half-yearly volume of 
the new gardening paper, the Garden, published i Mr, ‘Robinson, 
“What we do gather from Mr. Smee’s account of his.garden, with 
its valuable accessories of printing and wonderfully good 
‘illustrations, is sorely by a mtiousness which divers 
blemishes shew to be hollow, and by rash experiments on 

the patience of the orang d reader. His style savours strongly 
of grandiloquence, qualified by an affectation which calls vegeta- 
bles “ vegetals,” and by occasional slipshod—e,g., where he says 
“his garden is an experimental garden, designed to obtain infor- 
mation.” “No doubt it is very fine to eontrovert the theory of the 
parent plant becoming worn out, as in the case of Ribston and 
den Pippins, by the instance of the Jargonelle, which Mr. 
“Smee tells us has “ been propagated from the time of the Romans 
in the past, and so may be continued -till that indefinite period 
when.the-New Zealander of the future ma’ to swallow 
up the English, as the Americans,now do ,the Indians.” Yet it 
were to be wished that one who would have himself thought an 
authority upon the horticultural literature of the Romans had 
taken-the trouble to impress his readers a little more with the 
aceuracy of his research as to the mention of fruits, flowers, and 
herbs by the most familiar Augustan poets, and with the sound- 


of bis with the ‘Latin language. Mr. Smee 


contents himself with eiting Horace’s opinion of digestibility 


-of lettuces as from ‘Satira IV.,” and his.mention of “ chicorea 


“levesque malvee ” as from Ode 31. Would he be surprised to learn 


one book of Satires,and several books 
0 pei3t 8 @ graver ignorance of the classics in 
irgil, this passage about apiam,” or parsley, 
which ‘he-prints.so-as to convince us‘that:he | it for an hexa- 
ameter— 
Apium igitur inter herbas ari dum est 
And-in-p. 413 he eites, as ‘from ‘the works of Virgil, the lyric line, 
-Displivent phi -which boy 
-might-have told him came from Horace. But this is not so damn- 
ing a proof-of -went of the,use in-p. 356 of a hybrid 
; which will dismay the merest -tiro in the Latin and 
Greek Janguages. When Mr. Smee takes-upon him to discuss the 
edibility of might legitimately call fungus-eaters myco- 
- phagists,” but he has hit upon a more recondite and uncommon 
* My Garden: its Plan and Culture, with a General Description 
va its Ceology, Botany, and Natural History. By Alfred Smee, F.RS., 
ellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. Illustrated with 1,250 
Engravings. London: Bell & Daldy. 1372. 


substitute. Having read of “ anthro ophagists,” and knowing that 
“fungi” is the genitive singular of fungus, he has moulded a 
compound, as-he thinks, out of the Latin and the Greek upon a 
misconeeived analogy, and literally printed the word “tungi- 
hagists.” 
. e cannot find much in the details which the author of My 
Garden sets down from his experience to compensate for literary 
blundering and bad taste. We look, for instance, at the chapter 
on “Grafting,” and fail to find any new light upon ‘the subject, 
or anything to show that he has studied the handy French 


‘treatise of M..Baltet, or the papers upon the same subject in the 


Garden. In \the chapter on “Principles of Gardening” there 
is a great deal of philosophizing at second-hand, with just one 
or two such matters. of fact.as that at Florence “rotten wood” 
takes the place of peat for,rhododendrons and azaleas ; that “the 
best mode of supplying needful food to plants is to use the 
excreta of animals”; and ‘that “you may so water asparagus 
or cabbage-beds with a solution of putrid animal matter that 
these vegetals may :become offensive.” Perhaps the clearest 


.case of incapacity to discern what is worth chronicling, and 


what not, is to be found .in the chapter on “Gardening Tools.” 
The tools used in My Garden, and engraved, no doubt, at some 
expense in its pages, are one and all familiar to the merest novice 
in gardening. The spud, the drainer’s spade, and the pickaxe, 
figured in p. §7, are implements seen every day in:all parts of the 
country. Does Mr. Smee really think that inany garden—letting 
alone “my garden ”—a wheelbarrow and a handbarrow can be 
dispensed with? Or.need he have enriched his pages«with an 
engraving of Green’s ‘‘ Mowing-machine,” seeing that it figures 
in each of the hundred and one circulars which fill the post- 
bags of all possible buyers and readers of Mr. Smee’s work ? 
Under the head of Glass-houses and Structures, bathos is reached 
in a. description and drawing of the common square iron-framed 
hand-glass (fig. go) ; and for our own part we fail to see.anything 
new, except the name, in the cheap glass structure, lowered, 
drainage and water-level permitting, four and a half feet into 
the ground, which he calls “the Poor Man’s House.” At 
a time when owners of walled gardens have been reduced 
to despair by their oft-mocked hopes of -wall-fruit, we are 
loth to accept in full Mr. Siwee’s discouraging experience as 
to Orchard Houses, although his calculations of ‘the relative 
value and labour of wall and orchard-house fruit-growing are 
entitled to the credit of seasonableness, as is his suygestion 
that paraflin cil-lamps are likely to be found a useful anti- 
frost agent in glass houses. It is disappointing teo, or would be 
were the weight of authority on his side, to find the author of My 
Garden depreciating the “cordon” “as an idle vanity unworthy 
of scientific horticulture,” “as a fanciful conceit rather than a 
practically useful contrivance” ; but we may console ourselves by 
learning that this is the testimony of one who admits that 
“he has seen trees.so trained covered with fine fruit in France” ; 
and of one, too, so “dispar sibi”’ that in the same page in which 
he sneers at the cordon he justifies forcing the “ early Juneating 
apple in a pot, to be shown at the end of May,” onthe groundothat 
“though. a vanity, many vanities which pass for pleasures.are.more 
stupid.” It,is characteristic of the author that.his own plans are 
never quite “vanities,” at least in his own judgment. Hise we 
might have thought he would bave foregone the pleasure of ;ze- 
cording his .plan for protecting the pear-crops in spring—a grand 
conception, no doubt, had.it been suffered to.come to the.birth :— 

T once [ he writes } thought of trying anex periment by coveringmy pyramids 
with crinolines. bor this purpose went to a large manufacturer, but eould 
not agree upon a reasonable price. -On a sudden the vendor said, “I bez 
your pardon, sir, but what possibly can be your object'in wanting 10 buy so 
many crinolines ? ” “To cover my fruit trees,” was the reply. Whereupon 
the dismay of the manufacturer was great, as he declared that their use for 
—_ an object would east a lusting ridicule upon the-artiele.and injure its 

e. 


It is not wonderful that a writer who holds this.stillborn pro- 
ject worth recording should equally enjoy telling us that the 
“solanum anthropophagorum,” one of the capsicum tribe, is used 
by the savages as a relish and digestive condiment for* human 
flesh, which is cruder when plain roast or boiled ; -that he plants 
@ little “absinthe” in his garden,:in order to point -eut “to his 
friends in England the danger of intredueing-into this country a 
drug so extensively pernicious in Franee ; and-thet “rhubarb is 
very much used in London for-champagne-atballs. It is, however, 
not wholesome, and frequently disagrees with the’ stomach.” 
“ Persons,” »he adds, “should always be on their guard against 
thubarb.” We shouldthink so, especially at supper-parties. {bis 
sort of garrulousness pervades the whole book. In a section on 
the wormsof “my garden” Mr. Smee thinks it worth-while-to 
tell us “that -at night atter a fall of rain, the lob-werm.or emth- 
worm comes'to the suriace, but leaves the end of its tail -in its 
hole, and on the slightest noise rapidly withdraws.” In another 
very short one about “ Leeches,” it is‘ recorded that “we have 
leeches in our lakes. I have not determined the species, but one 
kind is-possiily the “hirudo piscium.’” As to salmon-fry, which 
have so little connexion with “my garden” or its waters that he 
had to go to Hereford to see them on their pilgrimage from 
thence to the sea, his garrulity takes the form of asort of libel upon 
the lecal magistraey. He is informed, “on undeniable authority, 
that the Herefordshire -magistrates like them for breakfast, and 
therefore cannot judge accurately:between salmon-fry and the fry of 
other fish.” ‘In tact, there is so much surplusage and verbiage ‘and 


bovk-making about the work that the yood ideas in it are overlaid 
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and smothered. One such is that of cultivating a instead 
of standard rose-trees (p. 273); another that of rearing swans 
to devour the all-encroaching water-weed Anacharis—a useful 
notion, borrowed from Professor Owen (p. 341). Another is, 
that lady-birds shopld be encouraged as allies in the destruction 
of the enormously prolific pest of yor moras (p. 429) ; and another, 
that a piece of sulphur as big:as a burnt once a week in the 
fruit-room is the best preservative inst the oidium, or fungus, 
so destructive of kept fruit (p. 367). The drawback to this last 
is the smatch of sulphur which clings to the fruit thus guarded. 
We have also one or two bits of curious: natural history, 
such as‘that of the caddis-worm’s cleverness’ in house-building 
(pp. 480-1), and the like. But the foolish egotism of the work 
originality it has not the ghost of a pretence. Superficial readers 
may di Tato it, and fancy they see another Gilbert White, though 
minus‘his discrimination and taet, Ladies and children may not 
objeet to it for its pretty pictures; though amongst these are too 
many mill-wheels and mill-dams, and‘though the figures of apples 
and pears drawn to one-third of their diameter and uncoloured 
are of no: manner of use. Practical people will seek, and find, 
everything they are likely to want im treatises of less pretension 
and more solid: value, 


THOMS ON THE DEATH-WARRANT OF CHARLES I.* 
1% an interesting pamphlet, reprinted for private cireulation, 


examined the official narrative of the trial of Charles I. by the 
light of the original warrant, which, though familiar by facsiurile 
since’ 1750, appears to have esca the scrutiny of our best 
historians. As to this document being the one under which the 
King suffered no doubt can exist. “ It came from the possession 
of Colonel Hacker, one of the three offieers to whom it was 
addressed, when he was arrested in'1660, and' by whom it was 
produced before the House of Lords, where it has ever since re- 
mained.” We have heard of the custodian of a valuable collee~ 
tion of coins in Dublin remarking in answer to an inquiring 
visitor, “ Faith; they’re all ina bag” ; but'the Assistant Librarian of 
the House of s has already shown his sense of the value 
which documents, like other relics; derive from inspection. 
Readers: of Macaulay will remember his’ recognition of Mr. 
Thoms’s services in connexion with the original MS: of the Com- 
prehension Bill, the progressive modifications of which were 
deciphered under the cancellations; nor have we forgotten the 
share he took in-unearthing for the Ritual Commission the sup- 
posed lost’ MS. Prayer Book. Mr. Thoms’s natural indisposition 
to believe anything'except good evidence, doubly sharpened 
by contact with pretended centenarians and soi-disant Princesses, 
is free from that proneness to overstate one’s case which the 
habitual exercise of doubt begets in the minds of most literary 


ties. 

The authorised report of the King’s trial. entitled the True Copy 
of the Journal of the High Court of Justice for the Trial of 
King Charles:I., was “er by Phelps, the Clerk to the Com- 
missioners, who had just before his appointment succeeded Elsyng 
as Clerk to the House of Commons: Phelps’s minutes of their 
proceedings, which Nalson published in'1683, and which are re- 
— in the State Trials, were produced before the House of 

ommons by an order of the goth February, 1649, on the same 
day that “ An Act for restraining and ‘preventing the printing and 

ublishing of the and proceedings of the High Court of 

ustice” was introduced. They commence on the 8th of January, 
1649, with the first meeting of the Commissioners appointed 
under the second Ordinance for the trial of the King, and extend to 
their last meeting on the 30th, the morning of the execution. The 
history of the’ first Ordinance, whieh originated in a Resolution of 
the House of: Commons of the’ 26th of December, and was rejected 
on January 3rd by the Lords, withoutia division, in a House of only 
twelve peers, does not require notice.’ The Commons, upon 
learning its rejection, determined, with closed doors, to dispense 
with the assistance of the other Chamber! Mr. Thoms’s account of 
what followed, which is obviously taken’ from the introduction to 
the report in the State Trials, differs materially from the Commons 
Journals: —“ On January 4 Master Garland presented to the House 
of Commons a new Ordinance forerecting-a High Court of Justice 
for the trial of the King (the Lords: having rejected the former 
one), which Ordinance was. read a first; sevond, and tliird time, 
assented to and passed the same day ; andit was ordered that no 
copy be delivered” (p: 4). facts’ are briefly these :—The 
“new ” Ordinance—probably the first one revived, for Rushworth 
deseribes it as an “ expedient in. substance like the forner "—was 
prepared on the “oa a Committee who reported it during the 
same sitting to the House; it was: then: a first and second 
time and referred’ to another Committee ‘of twenty-four, to meet 
that afternoon in the Speaker's: Chamber. On the 4th: their 
report was received, and the Ordinance ordered to be ongrossed, 
but the Clerk was forbidden to. deliver:any copies; The order 
for its to have ‘been’ repeated the! next day. 
On the 6th it was a third time and passed. Two days later, 
as another entry records, it’ was again ‘read a third times and, as 
if some lingering doubt still’ rentained: as‘to ‘its'validity, a special 


* The Death-Warrant of Charles Another Historie Doabt. By 
Thoms. Reprinted, with Corrections, from Notes and Queries ” 
1872. 


with corrections, from Notes and Queries, Mr. Thoms has: 


resolution was passed “ that it be enacted forfaw.” The number’: 
of Commissioners, fixed in the first Ordinance at 150, was’ now’ 
reduced to 135, and a comparison of the two lists might! 
yield some interesting results:. The same quorum of twenty | 
was retained. Not half of the whole number ever attended’: 
at one sitting; but without speculating on the probable con- 
sequences had the remainder not confined their opposition to 
staying away, it is enough to note that the dissent of Downes. 
alone, though finally overcome smce his name a’ on the? 
warrant, sufficed to cause an adjournment of the Court on the 
27th. Out of the fifty-three Commissioners who met for the first : 
time on January 8, only thirty-seven are found to have si the» 
warrant fixing the 1oth for the first meeting of the High Court. 
The trial actually began on the 20th in Westminster Hall before 
sixty-seven Commissioners, fifty-seven of whom had met earlier 
in the day in the Painted Chamber. Seventy were present-on' the 
z2nd, when the Kiag repeated his refusal to plead, and seventy-- 
one on the next day in Westminster Hall; Mr. Thoms's sixty-three 
is incorrect, that being the number present in the morning in the 
Painted’ Chamber when the King’s default was recorded. After! 
spending two days in privately examining witnesses “ ex abundantt, 
for the further satisfaction of themselves,” the Commissioners 
determined on Thursday, the 25th, to “ proceed to sentence, and. 
ordered @ draught to be prepared;. with a blank for the manner of 
the death.” Sixty-two were present the next day when the: 
draft sentence was agreed to and ordered to be engrossed ; it 
was finally confirmed on the following morning:in the ‘preserice of . 
sixty-eight. Two of these, James Pennington and John Brown, 
do not appear to have proceeded with the rest to Westminster 
Hall, where sentence was’ pronounced; but. the addition of Tho. 
Challoner made the total sixty-seven. After this, the Commiis-- 
sioners returned to the Painted Chamber, and appointed a Com-: 
mittee of five to make preparations for the execution. On. 
Monday, the z9th, they met again to: the number of forty- 
eight, and Phelps has thus recorded the proceedings on that 
morning :— 

Upon Repert’ made from the Committee for considering thé Time! and 
Place of the execution of the Judgment against the King; that. the'said 
Committee have resolved That the open street before Whitehall is a fit place, . 
and that the said Committee conceive it fit that the King be there executed 
the morrow, the King having already notice thereof. The Court approved 
thereof, and ordered a Warrant to be drawn up for that purpose. hich 
said Warrant’was accordingly drawn and agreed unto, and ordered’ to be 
engrossed ; which was done, and signed and sealed accordingly. 

The aceuracy of this official minute Mr. Thoms i: Ye 
copy of the warrant follows, which we must reproduce, with 
italies to mark the blanks and erasures in the original:— = 

At the high Co%t of Justice for the tryinge and j 
of Charles Steuart’ Kinge of England January eee ; 
Anno Din 1648. 

Whereas Charles Steuart Kinge of England is and standeth ‘convicted’ 
attaynted and condemned of High Treason and other high Crymes’ And’ 

wus 


sentence uppon Saturday last , pronounced against him by this Cot to be, 
put to death by the severinge of his head from his body Of w*" sentence’. 
execut’on yet remayneth to be done These are therefore to will and require 
you to see the said sentence executed Zn the open Streete: before Whitehall 
upon the morrow being the Thirtieth day of this instante Moneth of 
January between the hours of Tenn in the morninge and Five in the after- 
noone of the said day w full effect And for so doing this shall be yor 
sufficient warrant And these are to require All Officers and Souldiers and - 
other the good people of this Nation to be assistinge unto You in this 
service Given under our Hands and Seales 
To Colonel Ffrancis Hacker, Colonel Huncks and Lieutenant - 
Colonell Phayre and to every of them. 

Arranged in seven columns below follow the names of fifty-nine 
Commissioners, with seals attached; and, as we are in the region — 
of doubt, we might suggest an examination of the seals, to ascer- 
tain whether they correspond with the sanptares, The genuine- 
ness of the latter is not disputed, and the firm handwriting of); 
Richd. Ingoldsby, which Mr. Thoms has tested by other auto- 
graphs of his in the Publie Record Office, amply disproves:) 
Clarendon’s story of Cromwell’s having forcibly guided his:pen. 

The result of Mr. Thoms’s investigations into the original. . 
warrant is to jead him to believe that it was not wholly signed . 
on the 29th as the official statement records. ‘ On the ‘ day of 
sentence,’” he-says, whatever thet day was—and I am inelined. . 
to believe it was: intended to sentence the King on the 26th and,;, 
execute him on the 27th-opinions were probably divided, and they 
exeeution eonsequently postponed, until a larger number of: 
signatures to the warrant for it had been obtained.” The. 
negative part of his criticism is unquestionably very strong, The. . 
existenee of erasures on a document of such importance is suffi- 
ciently startling. The very date, the xxixth, is 
are also the names of the three officers to whom the warrant is: | 
addressed, and “in a different’hand.” The words “ to every,” | 
which are wrongly printed in italics, are in reality part of the 
original; but this circumstance-is-umimportant beyond showing 
that the warrant was addressed, before these erasures were made, 
to more than two. Again, while the official record gives a list of 
only forty-eight Conmnissioners at the meeting when thé warrant! 
purports to have been signed, the latter contains ‘no. less than” 
fifty-nine signatures. This difference is further’ increased’ by 
absence of tlie signatures of Allen, Anlaby,) Lisley and 
of. whem "were: present on the: zgth ; andthe! omission “of thew 
two last is the more remarkable, since they were. both mem- ~ 
bers of the Committee, with. Tteton, .Hlartison, Matten, and 
Saye, which prepared the draft sentence on‘ the 25th. Of 
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these fifteen signers, not recorded as present on the 29th, 
the names of Danver§ and Mauleverer occur seventh and tenth: 
John Moore, the next absentee on that day whose name appears, 
does not sign till forty-third. Had the forty-four signatures, out 
of the forty-eight Commissioners who are recorded as present on 
the z9th, been written consecutively, it might be conjectured that 
the remaining fifteen found on the warrant were picked up after the 
meeting that morning in the Painted Chamber, when, as Wayte 
stated in his evidence, “‘ they were labouring to get hands for the 
King’s execution at the door of the House” ; but the interposition 
of Danvers and Mauleverer so early in the list discredits at once 
this theory and the official statement which supports it. Ingoldesby, 
whose name a thirty-fourth on the list, was never present 
before the oot: and unless therefore a blank had been left for 
his signature, it is clear that from his name to the end was clean 
hment on that morning. Heveningham, who gave evidence 
t he protested “at the time of sealing,” was not present on the 
29th, when the warrant is stated to have been “ si and sealed ” ; 
but he attended the meeting on the 26th, when the sentence 
‘was to; and from this Mr. Thoms pot unreasonably infers 
that the work of signing and sealing, however partial, had com- 
menced on that day—the utmost, as we understand, that he desires 
to establish. It is no disparagement of Mr. Thoms’s inference to 
confess that it is less conclusive than his contradiction. The 
absence of A. on a given Monday, when a document bearing his 
name is officially stated to have been signed, operates of necessity 
more omy | to disprove that statement than the bare fact, how- 
ever — of his attendance four days before to prove his having 
signed on the Friday. There is other evidence, however, to sup- 
port this inference. Mr. Thoms has omitted to notice that, of the 
—— Commissioners present on the 26th, no fewer than fifty- 
two have left their names on the warrant. That all of them actually 
signed on that day, though probably their assent was then obtained, 
is obviously not the case ; since Sir J, Bouchier, one of the seven 
not then present but whose names appear on the warrant, signed 
as early as eighth in the list—a circumstance which goes to show 
that not more than seven signatures could have been attached that 
day, if, as we assume, the columns were filled in vertical order. 
confession of Garland at his trial—the story of whose spitting 
in the King’s face rests, by the way, on the evidence of only one 
witness, and, if credited at the time, would probably have ensured 
his execution—that he signed the warrant on the “day of sentence,” 
would seem to refer to the 27th, the day when sentence was pro- 
nounced, rather than the 26th, when it was on; but what- 
ever the “day of sentence ” was, it was certainly not the 29th. 
The blank left for the day of execution, which Mr. Thoms con- 
jectures was intended, from its size, to have been supplied by the 
word “ twenty-seventh ” instead of “thirtieth,” shows that the 
— when he wrote the warrant, did not know what day 
“the morrow” would represent. The Committee appointed to 
the time and place of the execution did not meet until 
after sentence was pronounced on the 27th. According to the 
official statement they recommended “the morrow ” for the exe- 
cution, and the warrant contains the same expression. But were 
those the ipsissima verba of their Report? If so, we must under- 
stand them to apply to the Monday—Sunday being considered 
& dies non—unless it is assumed that the Sunday was intended, 
or that the phrase was suited to the 29th when the Report 
was adopted. If the process of signing, as Mr. Thoms sup- 
ore the Committee, accord- 
ing to Phelps, ounmuiel the very expression it contains. 


did that Report take the words “the morrow ” from the warrant, 
The actual 
the terms of the Report? On the whole, it seems 


not present on the 2gth, 
ommissioners 


ing the Court of Justice, and then it was drawn.” ‘Gan 
: b 

in spite of its accessi- 
more than two hundred years after the event for which 
the sole authority occurred. 
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An Autobiographical Story. By George 


The one dealt at any rate with the outward semblance of a man, 
but when we come to the autobiography of a self-conscious, gush- 
ing young woman made up of sentimentality and pas we go 
down into depths of bathos where every trace of manly feeli 
and common sense is lost, and where the only marvel is how even 
Dr. MacDonald, the high priest of literary effeminacy as he is, 
could have so entirely abandoned all masculine instinct and healthy 
perception of life. e grant him good intention in his work, and 
the desire to benefit the world by his preaching—for his novels. 
are essentially sermons in disguise; we grant him purity and 
delicacy; but when we have said this, we have said all we can 
in his praise. Asan artist he is almost below criticism, having 
indeed laid aside every characteristic of the artist that he may 
indulge himself with less restraint in the slipslop which he pre- 
fers to careful creation. There is something also to our mind repul- 
sive in the idea of a man writing as a woman ; unless he takes up 
such a healthful breezy subject as Kate Coventry or the like. But 
the case is different when a man travesties himself as a weak- 
backed, hysterical young woman; a young woman who lets you 
know when she is going to have a baby, and when she has her 
baby, and what she feels when she has it—for, thanks to chloro- 
form, Dr. Macdonald can be both imaginative and circumstantial 
in his description of his vicarious confinement, without fear of 
matronly ridicule; a young woman who gushes about her father, 
and the publisher “Mr. S.,” and her husband ‘the great big huge 
brown bear,” and who prattles to the public about her first dinner- 
party, when her cook, who somewhat paradoxically “ has a genius 
for cooking,” boils the sirloin and roasts the fowls; a young 
woman whose piety so interpenetrates her, soul and body, that she 
says she seems to know God better for ever after, because her 
father, seeing her exhausted with the heat when in “ an interest- 
ing condition,” sets open a gate in the oan to give her more 
air. When a man condescends to trash of this kind it is time for 
him to lay aside his pen and find another occupation which may 
brace him up into something like normal masculinity again. 

Before we go into a discussion of the story we would enter 
our protest once more against Dr. MacDonald’s obtrusive piety. 
For as much reverence as we have for true religion, for the religion 
which makes men and women faithful, strong, and earnest, so 
much dislike do we feel for the pitiful maunderings which Dr. 
MacDonald offers to the world as piety. One of his two main 
theorems‘is the translation into eternal life of the soul of every bird 
and fish and animal that exists, as he propounded it in Wilfrid 
Cumbermede ; or, as he puts it here, “ When the cat kills the bird— 
as I have seen happen so often in our poor little London garden— 
God yet saves his bird from his cat.” The second is his belief in 
the continual interposition of God in human affairs, so that every- 
thing comes about by the direct action, the arbitrary will, and 
distinct design of the Almighty, with the optimist corollary that 
everything works for our good—our temporal good, as we under- 
stand it. To him there is no spiritual mystery over which to 

onder in mute perplexity. God's laws, God’s ways, His will, and 
His works are as the four corners of a map whereon Dr. - 
Donald can trace to a line the solution of the most tremendous 
problems which bewilder man. He knows things that are hidden 
from the rest of the world and not set forth in the Bible, as, for 
instance, this same individual immortality of the birds and beasts. 
By the by, he does not say how far down he goes in the scale, 
and whether he includes sponges and corals and sea-anemones in 
his world to come, whether he gives the benefit of a doubt to the 
sensitive plant and the various fly-catchers of the vegetable king- 
dom. Such philosophy as his is always conveniently vague. A 
flourish of misty phrases does duty for a creed that welll wal 
into nothingness if stated with scientific exactness or argued 
logically. But then Dr. MacDonald would no doubt plead that he 
does not study scientific exactness or logic. He goes on the line of 
the heart, of feeling, of moral conviction ; he abjures objective truth 
altogether, or scorns it as materialism ; and certainly it is not half 
so sweet and pretty as the belief that when a cat eats a bird, God 
Almighty as the Father of the Universe looks on and snatches up 
the soul of the bird to eternal glory in heaven, the cat bein 
bound to follow after when her time comes at the hands of crue 
dogs or the makers of mutton-pies. If Dr. MacDonald finds 
comfort in such a phantasy of the mind, and in his belief in per- 
petual Divine manipulation of human affairs, no man need wish to 
disturb him; but a little more reticence in dealing with these 
os subjects, a little less gushing familarity with the name of 
eity, would, as it seems to us, both express more real reverence 
and prove less distressing to his readers. 

The story of the Vicar’s Daughter is very slight. It can scarcely 
be said to have a plot at all, being rather the weak prattle of 
the sentimental young lady of whom we had a glimpse in the 
Seaboard Parish, Ethelwyn Walton, than a real story with a — 
central idea as its backbone. The introductory chapter is perhaps 
the richest in Dr. MacDonald’s peculiar ore. The opening sentence 
strikes the keynote :—“I think that is the way my father would 

in” ; @ phrase both _—S grammar and full of the affectation 
and simpering simplicity which ades the book. Then comes a 
panegyric on Mr.S., of whom, as Percivale informs us, herfather 
says—“ his friend the publisher is not like any other publisher he 
ever met with before, for he is so fond of work that he 
never grumbles at any alterations writers choose to make—at 
least he never says anything, although it costs a great deal to shift 
the types again after they are once set up.” e suppose the 
next book published in the magazine belonging to the firm wil) 
in justice contain a complimentary mention of Mr. L, nordo we 
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see why the Messrs. T. should be left out, or even the printers 
Messrs. V.; and for ourselves, being inclined to give every one 
his due, we would make a point of finding out the name of the 
r little hard-worked devil, and give him too a niche in the 
emple of Fame. Enco then by Mr. S., by her father, and 
the “ great, big, huge brown bear,” her husband, but confessing 
t she was “ much afraid of writing nonsense ”—what a pity it 
is that fear is not always a deterring influence !—Ethelwyn 
‘Walton Percivale liners: her task. After she has got out of 
the little entanglement of arom and persuasion which makes up 
the first chapter, and after Mr. Blackstone has “burst into one of 
his splendid roars of laughter—for if ever a man could laugh like 
a Christian who believed the world was in a fair way after all, 
that man was Mr. Blackstone ”—Mrs. Percivale begins her narra- 
tive. We give the following extract to show the pretence of 
et which Dr. MacDonald has adopted as his distinctive ; 
the girlish reference to her father, the meek wife’s submission to 
her husband, and the inartificial colloquialisms, all being as essen- 
tial to Dr. MacDonald’s “later manner” as a love quarrel is to 
Mr. Trollope, or as reiteration was to Mr. Dickens :— 

I hope no one will think I try to write like my father, for that would be 
to go against what he always made a great point of—that nobody whatever 
should imitate any other person whatever, but in modesty and humility 
allow the seed that God had sown in her to grow. He said all imitation 
tended to dwarf and distort the plant, if it even allowed the seed to ger- 
minate at all, So if I do write like him, it will be because I cannot help it. 

I will just look how The Seaboard Parish ends, and perhaps that will 

t into my head how I ought to begin. I see my father does mention that 

had then been Mrs. Percivale for many years. Not so very many though 
—five or six, if I remember rightly, and that is three or four years ago. 
Yes, I have been married nine years. I may as well say a word as to how 
it came about, and if Percivale doesn’t like it, the remedy lies in his pen. 
I shall be far more thankful to have anything struck out on suspicion than 
remain on sufferance. 

After our return home from Kilkhaven, my father and mother had a good 
many talks about me and Percivale, and sometimes they took different 
sides. I will give a shadow of one of these conversations. I think ladies 
can write fully as natural talk as gentlemen can, though the bits between 
mayn’t beso good. 

After this we have an account of her marriage with the brown 
bear, when she cries as soon as she wakes on the wedding day, 
or, as she phrases it, “I confess the first thing I did when I knew 
myself the next morning was to have a good cry,” and does not 
get up to dress, but lies and stares at the queer old crows on the 
chintz curtains, &c., &c. Then comes her “ interesting condition,” 
when she feels the heat, and is annoyed by a certain street cry ; 
then the description of her confinement ; and then the pro, 
her recovery, marked by s , the first of which is that she 
begins to wash and dress her baby, and the second that she begins 
to order the dinners. Then ensue little tiffs and misunderstand- 
ings, as of old. For indeed, for such a pious and conscientious young 
person, Ethe!wyn Walton Percivale is marvellously captious an 
uritable. But as all her tempers end in her “having a good 

” as she nestles into her husband’s arms, or flings herself at 
his feet with lavish vis, not much harm comes of them; and 
the amatory sweetstuff, flavoured with fancy piety, is served out 
as generously as before. 


The most wonderful person of the book is Miss Marion Clare, a 
charming and accomplished young lady who lives in a by-street 
off Tottenham Court Road among roughs and loose women whom 
she soothes into sobriety and domestic virtue, chiefly, as it would 
‘seem, by singing and playing to them, and by whom she is called 
“ grannie,” and nothing else. We have been told ever since we 
were schoolboys writing round-hand that music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast ; but we somehow have not much faith 
in the most fine ar engnee chords and syncopations as reforma- 
tory agents for don roughs. If a piano and a violin could 


settle the question, and act as sto against our grim priso 
like Miss Clare, and settle them about the low and lawless districts 
at the cost of a few —— to the saving of many thousands. It 
would please classical scholars, too, to have their favourite myths 
vindicated as wholesome and ical teaching ; and Orpheus, as 


Ernest. You're nobody ; I’m nobody; we are all nobody, compaied to 
mamma. 

Freddy (stolidly ). Yes ; I somebody. 

Ernest, we are all nothing in mamma’s. 
presence. 

Freddy, But, E every thing is some thing ; so I pat bones 
Ernest. You Fredy, yous netting. You’ 
nothing to mamma. 

. But I’m mamma’s. 

After this, we are not afraid that the most softhearted of readers 
—— too severe on the author of The Vicar’s 
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a female City missionary, would be a ing embodiment of the 
old-world story. But we fear that the stern realities of poverty 
ignorance and drunken vice are not to be touched by any 
as a story out of the Apocryphal Gospels, ak dis- 
cussion more or less — thereon ; or even by the presence of 
@ grannie like Miss Clare, with her pianoforte and her pleasant 
'volce ; nor do we think that our nineteenth-century apostle is to be 
‘found in Dr. George , orin any of his impersonations. 
The third volume, where the poor little vein, so thin from the 
beginnin ing has run —_ into sand before the required amount of 
copy hi been supplied, is too puerile for earnest criticism. We 
would instance the chapter called “Child Nonsense” as about the 
most pitiable exhibition known to us of a feeble intellect strained 


beyond its measure. Never » Dr. MacDonald is here 
fatuous; and the ter reads more like the utterance of absolute 
imbecility than anythi The end, too, is unique in its 
way :— 


T have no more to say about myself or my people. We live in hope of 
the ot God. 
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ere I was going to write—THE END, but was arrested by the following 
Conversation between two of my children—Ernest, eight, and Freddy, five 
years of age. 
Ernest. I'd do it for mamma, of course. 
Freddy. Wouldn't you do it for Harry ? 
Ernest. No; Harry’s nobody. 
_ Freddy. Yes, he is somebody. 
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Clinical Lectures in Medicine , Surgery, and 
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Gentlemen desirous of becoming 
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and Conduct. 
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Guy's Hospital, August 1872. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.—The- 
WINTER SESSION Will commence on 
ce 


uesday, Oct: 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls. x me w the Coll 
For all concerning either the Hospital or College, 

sonally or by r by 
N “GLADSTONE’S CONVALESCENT HOME.— A 

tation, representing the Committee and supporters of this ay waited upon 
the Right! on. the Lord Mayor at the Mansiom Houwse,on Tuesday, July 30, 1%: 

The Deputation consisted of the following Nobi and Gentl Fy 

Lord Pint Cavendish. W. J. Nixon 


rkman D.'Hodgson, 


Dr. Andre ar! 


Cc. 
J. Stundien Esq. 


regulations. 
ication may be 
ESI DENT WARDEN of the-College, on at t the Museum: 
Ti be forwarded on | 


rassey. Esq.. 
E. Hay Currie, Esq. 


The following Noblemen and Gentlemen were prevented from attending : 
Sir Bart., M.P. Edward Ne 
ir iaur Pergasson, 
The Marquis of Salisbury. - and 
Sir Thomas Watson, Bart. 8. Morley, Esq., M.P. 


Dr. ANDREW CLARK introduced the depu Lord FREDERICK CAVENDISH, M.P., men- 
tioned the immense good that ptt — ‘this Institution, and that the benefits of it were 
generally felt, as there were no privilezed tickets. The ap Bseations for admission were now 
greater than they had éver becti; but unfortunately, 0 the st economy was 
practised, the funds received were not more than half arse to necessary expendi- 
ture. He trusted some steps con!d be taken that might interest the general public in this and 
kindred Dr. CLARK and Mr. Wa@sTarr DPLL spoke to the same 
effect, and Mr. Hay CURRIE and Mr. NIXON, respectively Chairman and House Governor of the 
London Hospital, stated that Convalescent Homes were much needed, and [oe the London 
a sone sent out 100 patients every week, many of whom required fresh air‘and the com- 

forts of a home. 
Lord MAYon, in reply, stated that he took a great interest in Convalescent Homes *o 
and that he would gladiy @ for he 

ity was 


neral. 
lieved that the economical managed entitled it to the sup- 
port of a ge nerous Public. 


After a few suggestions from Mr. Fow Ler, M.P.,and others, the following Resolution was 


unanimously adopted : 
“ That this Institution is entitled to hearty sup) eral usefulness and 
aracter and economy of the work cone, and that those present should form themselves 
into a Committee, with the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor as President ; that a Public Meeting 
should be held in E Gateber, and that in the meantime the Lord Mayor ‘should be requested to 


receiv su 
4 F Blundell (thé professional’ Auditor of the Charity) was requested to act as 


Mr. agsta 
Ho ; Secretary to the Committee. 


ono: 
The f to lowing donations were announced: Sir Francis Goldsmid, Bart:, M-P., £200; Kirkman 
D. Hodgson, Esq.. M.P.. £100. 


ae Lord Mayor will be glad to receive Subscriptions, to be marked “ Mrs. Gladstone’s Con- 


escent Home. 
J. WAGSTAFF’ . Secre 

___16 Gresham Street, E.C., July 31, 1872. 
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